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In  private  business,  when  an  organization  gets  to  a particular  size, 
hits  sales  targets,  or  reaches  a certain  level  of  market  capitalization, 
it's  often  recognized  for  those  achievements  and  the  momentum 
they  foster  to  ensure  that  growth  continues. 

At  a public  institution,  momentum  is  harder  to  achieve,  more 
difficult  to  measure,  and  a daunting  challenge  to  sustain.  The  EUB 
is  one  of  those  rare  public  agencies  that  has  gathered  momentum 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  this  year’s  Year  in  Review  reflects  that 
accomplishment. 

At  the  heart  of  this  kinetic  achievement  is  the  EUB’s  absolute 
commitment  to  serving  the  public  interest.  In  that  vein,  “working 
for  Albertans”  is  a concept  that  is  central  to  our  operations.  It  under- 
scores the  responsibility  we  have  to  ensure  that  the  industries  we 
regulate  are  capable  of  successfully  operating  their  businesses 
without  compromising  public  safety. 

Momentum  is  also  elusive  and  difficult  to  quantify.  It’s  a feeling 
that  permeates  the  environment  of  a building  or  organization.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  in  the  confi- 
dence staff  have  in  the  organization  they  work  for. 

There  are  always  a number  of  initiatives  or  projects  that  are  winding 
down,  starting  up,  adapting  to  change,  or  operating  much  the  way 
they  have  for  years.  But  throughout  that  mix,  there  is  a sense  of 
puip:.-;e  J'nd  drive.  This  is  what  momentum  means  to  the  EUB. 


Neil  McCrank,  Chairman 

In  2003,  there  were  many  projects  and  initiatives  that  exemplified 
this  concept. 


• The  EUB  is  committed  to  providing  a regulatory  environment 
that  allows  the  safe  development  of  Alberta’s  resources.  On  this 
front,  the  ongoing  work  that  grew  out  of  the  87  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Safety  and 
Sour  Gas  has  changed  the  way  the  EUB  regulates  industry  and 
has  proven  that  our  commitment  to  continually  assess  our 
processes  and  look  for  ways  to  improve  them  is  crucial  to 
maintaining  our  effectiveness  as  a regulator. 

• We  recognize  the  changing  face  of  Alberta’s  oil  industry  and  are 
taking  steps  to  ensure  that  it  remains  vibrant  and  well  regulated 
in  the  future.  There  were  two  key  events  in  2003  that  demon- 
strated our  commitment  to  this  ideal.  The  first  was  establishing 
a regional  office  in  Fort  McMurray  to  accommodate  current  and 
future  growth  in  oil  sands  projects  and  production.  The  second 
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was  undertaking  the  Athabasca  Wabiskaw-McMurray  Regional 
Geological  Study  to  address  concerns  regarding  natural  gas 
production  in  oil  sands  areas  and  to  ensure  that  Alberta’s 
resources  are  protected  and  managed  for  future  generations 
of  Albertans. 

• The  HUB  will  continue  to  play  a key  role  in  regulating  aspects 
of  the  electricity  and  natural  gas  sectors  that  remain  regulated, 
such  as  electric  transmission  lines,  as  well  as  reviewing  rate 
applications  from  companies  that  provide  service  to  customers 
that  have  not  signed  competitive  contracts  for  natural  gas  or 
electricity.  The  year  ahead  also  marks  the  start  of  an  expansion 
of  this  role  for  the  EUB,  regulating  this  default-service  function 
for  municipally  owned  utilities,  such  as  EPCOR  in  Edmonton 
and  ENMAX  in  Calgary. 


• We  must  sustain  a work  environment  that  attracts  and  retains 
talented  staff.  The  heart  and  soul  of  the  EUB,  and  the  source  of 
its  momentum,  are  its  staff.  Without  this  talented  team,  none  of 
the  achievements  mentioned  above  would  be  possible.  The  EUB 
offers  a fair  and  competitive  compensation  structure  and 
benefits  package  for  our  employees  to  ensure  that  this  team  will 
remain  strong  and  that  our  momentum  will  not  falter. 

The  EUB  has  established  itself  as  a world  leader  in  regulatory  excel- 
lence. The  combination  of  a strong  team,  clear  vision,  and  effective 
implementation  should  sustain  this  momentum  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Left  to  right,  back  row:  Forrest  Kvemshagen,  Mike  Bruni,  Earle  Shirley,  Bob  Heggie,  Marilyn  Craig,  Dwayne  Waisman,  John  Giesbrecht,  Dick  Batten 
Front  row:  Doug  Boyler,  Diane  Earle,  Neil  McCrank,  Cal  Hill,  Bonnie  McGinnis  (Secretary  ifo  the  Board),  Harry  Lillo 


WHO  WE  ARE 

The  EUB  is  a provincial,  quasi-judicial  agency  that  regulates 
Alberta’s  energy  resources  and  utilities.  Although  the  EUB  works 
independently  from  the  rest  of  government,  our  agency  falls  under 
the  Alberta  Minister  of  Energy.  The  EUB  has  approximately  800 
staff  in  14  locations  across  the  province,  with  our  main  office  in 
downtown  Calgary. 

WHAT  WE  DO 

OF  THE  EUB  The  mission  of  the  EUB  is  to  ensure  that  the  discovery,  develop- 

ment, and  delivery  of  Alberta’s  resources  and  utilities  services  take 
place  in  a manner  that  is  fair,  responsible,  and  in  the  public  interest. 

The  EUB  also  regulates  investor-owned  natural  gas,  electric,  and 
water  utilities  and,  as  of  January  1,  2004,  certain  municipally  owned 
electric  utilities  to  ensure  that  customers  receive  safe  and  reliable 
service  at  just  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  EUB  implements  regulations  based  on  policies  set  by  the 
Government  of  Alberta. 
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OUR  CONSERVATION  MANDATE 

The  first  step  toward  developing  a regulatory  structure  for  oil  and 
gas  in  Alberta  was  in  direct  response  to  a serious  conservation  issue 
that  began  over  70  years  ago;  gas  flaring  in  the  Turner  Valley  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  almost  6 million  cubic  metres  (m^)  (200  million 
cubic  feet  [Mmcf])  of  gas  per  day  was  flared  for  a decade. 

In  the  1930s,  a City  of  Calgary  alderman  noted  that  the  amount  of 
gas  flared  in  six  months  in  the  Turner  Valley  area  would  be  enough 
to  supply  Calgary  for  10  years. 

In  the  process  of  flaring  gas,  which  on  its  own  is  a waste  of  a 
valuable  resource,  the  resulting  depressurization  below  ground 
made  it  impossible  to  recover  50  to  60  per  cent  of  oil  in  the  area. 

Industry  and  government  tried  to  reach  a voluntary  agreement  to 
conserve  the  Turner  Valley  gas,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Endless 
debate,  meetings,  and  court  proceedings  did  not  resolve  the  issue. 

Over  time,  Albertans  agreed  that  the  province’s  energy  resources 
must  not  be  wasted  and  that  energy  development  should  be  orderly 
and  efficient,  with  consideration  given  to  future  generations.  These 
principles  of  conservation  led  to  the  recognition  that  an  independ- 
ent arbiter  was  required  in  the  province,  and  so  the  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Gas  Conservation  Board  (PNGCB),  a predecessor  to  the 
EUB,  was  created  in  1938. 

Conservation  remains  an  important  aspect  of  the  EUB’s  mandate 
today,  ensuring  that  energy  resources  are  not  wasted  now  and  into 
the  future. 

GOOD  REGULATIONS  EVOLVE 

Good  regulations  evolve.  Over  time,  new  factors  develop  that 
require  revisions  and  improvements  to  regulations  so  that  they 
remain  relevant  and  continue  to  meet  their  objectives. 


At  the  EUB,  stakeholder  input  guides  and  informs  regulatory 
change.  Industry,  environmental  groups,  other  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  Alberta  communities,  and  individual  citizens 
all  have  a stake  in  the  responsible  development  of  our  energy 
resources,  each  with  their  own  particular  perspective  and  emphasis. 
Eor  the  EUB  to  develop  sound  regulations,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  and  balance  these  perspectives.  Stakeholder  engagement 
is  a key  strategy  in  making  this  a reality. 

ENERGY 

Regulation  is  needed  so  that  nonrenewable  resources  such  as  oil, 
gas,  coal,  and  bitumen  are  produced  in  a safe,  responsible,  efficient, 
and  economical  manner,  without  waste.  At  the  same  time,  the  EUB 
also  ensures  that  development  takes  place  in  the  public  interest, 
having  regard  for  social,  economic,  and  environmental  impacts. 

The  EUB  ensures  that  everyone  affected  by  development  has  a fair 
chance  to  be  heard.  When  conflicts  of  interest  regarding  develop- 
ment remain  unresolved,  parties  may  turn  to  the  EUB  for  appropri- 
ate dispute  resolution  (ADR)  or  a hearing.  ADR  focuses  on  facilita- 
tion or  mediation,  while  a hearing  involves  parties  bringing  forward 
evidence  to  be  considered  in  a balaneed  and  fair  manner  by  a panel 
of  EUB  deeision  makers. 

The  EUB  eonducts  thousands  of  inspeetions  across  the  province 
eaeh  year  to  ensure  that  regulations  are  complied  with  throughout 
the  life  of  any  operation. 

CORE  RESEARCH  CENTRE 

The  Core  Research  Centre,  a state-of-the-art  facility  nestled  on  a 
four  heetare  site  in  Calgary’s  University  Researeh  Park,  eontains  the 
most  eomplete  drilling  history  of  any  area  in  the  world  and  is 
available  for  those  looking  for  detailed  information  about  Alberta’s 
geology. 
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The  EUB  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  utility  rates  are  fair  and 
that  customers  receive  good  service.  There  are  two  main  compo- 
nents to  utility  rates;  the  cost  of  the  energy  and  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing that  energy  to  a customer’s  home.  In  the  newly  restructured 
utility  industry,  different  companies  may  provide  each  of  these 
services.  For  example,  in  the  EPCOR/Aqtiila  service  territory, 
EPCOR  purchases  energy  for  its  customers,  which  is  then  delivered 
to  them  by  Aquila. 

In  most  cases,  the  energy  component  of  natural  gas  bills  and  some 
electricity  bills  reflects  a straight  flow-through  of  market  prices. 
The  EUB’s  role  is  to  verify  that  this  component  reflects  only  the 
cost  of  purchasing  the  energy  in  the  free  market,  with  no  mark-up 
for  the  utility  company. 

In  the  case  of  delivery  rates,  any  utility  request  for  a change  in  rates 
is  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  EUB  in  an  open,  public  hearing 
process.  Different  groups  participate  in  these  hearings  to  represent 
customers  and  other  stakeholder  groups.  It  is  the  EUB’s  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  rates  are  set  at  the  lowest  level  that  still  allows  the 
utility  to  recover  its  reasonable  costs  of  providing  the  service, 
including  a fair  return  on  its  investment,  in  order  that  it  will  be 
financially  viable  and  able  to  provide  customers  with  safe  and 
adequate  service. 

In  2004,  Albertans  will  see  changes  in  the  utilities  sector  due  to 
amendments  to  the  Electric  Utilities  Act  and  the  Gas  Utilities  Act, 
along  with  the  sale  of  some  utility  assets  to  other  companies. 

One  key  initiative  this  year  has  been  the  establishment  of  quality- 
of-service  measures  and  standards  for  utility  companies,  which 
they  report  to  the  EUB  on  a quarterly  basis.  The  EUB  also  inves- 
tigates individual  utility  complaints  to  ensure  that  customers  are 
treated  fairly. 


ALBERTA  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


The  Alberta  Geological  Survey  (AGS)  provides  geoscience  infor- 
mation and  expertise  needed  by  government,  industry,  and  the 
public  for  Alberta’s  earth-resources  stewardship  and  sustainable 
development.  AGS’s  expertise  and  activities  have  further  developed 
Alberta’s  information  base  regarding  areas  such  as  coalbed  methane, 
groundwater,  mineral  deposits  and  occurrences,  including  diamonds 
and  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  sequestration — where  the  greenhouse  gas 
CO2  is  captured  from  man-made  sources  and  stored  in  deep  geolog- 
ical formations  instead  of  released  into  the  atmosphere. 
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OPERATIONAL  HIGHLIGHTS 

■ 

2003  APPLICATIONS 

The  volume  of  applications  received  by  the  EUB  in  2003  reached 
record  levels,  with  43  000  applications  submitted.  Highlights  of 
these  applications  and  other  key  areas  follow; 

W'Pih 

21  075  new  approvals  (sweet  single  well,  sweet  multiwell  pad,  sour 
single  well,  sour  multiwell  pad,  critical  sour  well) 

Production  facilities 

2753  new  sweet  and  sour  facilities:  oil  and  gas  batteries,  satellites, 
compressor  stations,  tank  farms,  pump  stations 

590  modifications  to  the  above  facilities 

No  new  sulphur  recovery  gas  processing  plants 

1 1 modifications  to  sulphur  recovery  gas  processing  plants 

Pipelines 

1 1 989  pipeline  permits  for  new  construction  and  amendments  to 
existing  pipeline  licences 

In  situ  oil  sands 

169  gas  production  applications 

40  new  and  amended  primary  recovery  scheme  applications 
28  new  and  amended  commercial  scheme  applications 
23  new  and  amended  experimental  scheme  applications 
14  commingling  applications 


Mineable  oil  sands 

3 applications  for  new  and  expansion  of  existing  mining  or  plant 
projects 

Environmental  review 

509  sour  gas  flare  permits 

Coal 

15  registered  applications  for  new  and  modified  coal  projects 

Refineries  (oil  sands,  oil,  and  gas) 

9 industrial  development  permits 

Reservoir  development 

3369  applications  for  reservoir  schemes,  spacing,  commingling,  and 
others 

Utilities 

132  electric  facility  applications  (transmission  lines  and  substations, 
power  plants,  industrial  system  designations,  and  electrification 
association  and  service  area  change) 

96  gas  utilities  applications 

55  electric  utilities  applications 

28  municipal  government  act  applications  (franchise  agreements) 

37  other  types  of  applications  (sale  of  assets,  milk  price  orders, 
exemptions) 

1 nonroutine  complaint 
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DECISION  REPORTS 

One  of  the  roles  of  the  EUB  is  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
between  an  energy  company  and  individuals  or  other  companies 
whose  rights  may  be  directly  and  adversely  affected  by  proposed 
developments.  The  EUB  has  a number  of  approaches  to  help 
resolve  conflicts:  kitchen  table  discussion,  field  facilitation,  third- 
party  mediation,  and  the  formal  hearing  process. 

The  EUB  may  decide  to  hold  a hearing  if  a conflict  cannot  be 
resolved  by  any  other  means.  An  EUB  hearing  is  a public,  quasi- 
judicial proceeding  that  provides  an  applicant,  potentially  affected 
parties,  and  some  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Eollowing  the  presentation  of  evidence,  the  hearing  panel, 
composed  of  EUB  Board  members  or  acting  Board  members,  issues 
its  decision  through  a decision  report. 

In  2003  the  EUB  reviewed  about  43  000  applications.  106  resulted 
in  a hearing,  including  19  energy  hearings  and  87  utility  hearings. 
A total  of  110  decision  reports  were  issued  in  2003,  including  23 
related  to  energy  applications  and  87  related  to  utility  applications. 
8 included  denials.  EUB  decisions  generally  have  three  potential 
outcomes:  approval,  approval  with  conditions,  or  denial  of  the 
applications  under  review.  Some  decision  reports  of  note  during 
2003  follow. 


ENERGY 

Oil  sands  area  - gas  over  bitumen 

Decision  2003-023  reviewed  26  applications  for  145  gas  wells  in 
the  Chard  area  and  Eeismer  Field,  located  80  kilometres  (km)  south 
of  Fort  McMurray,  Alberta.  Issues  reviewed  in  the  decision  report 
included  the  extent  of  affected  resources  and  reserves,  reservoir  and 
aquifer  continuity,  and  the  effect  of  associated  gas  production  on 
steam-assisted  gravity  drainage  (SAGD)  bitumen  recovery.  Gas 
producers  argued  that  their  wells  would  not  affect  future  bitumen 
production,  but  bitumen  producers  in  the  area  maintained  that 
they  would. 

The  EUB  concluded  that  certain  gas  production  from  within  the 
geological  strata  known  as  the  Wabiskaw-McMun'ay  would  present 
a high  risk  to  future  bitumen  recovery,  but  other  gas  production  in 
the  area  would  not.  As  a result,  the  EUB  ordered  the  shut-in  of  gas 
production  from  specific  perforated  intervals — in  other  words, 
production  from  different  specific  geological  zones  that  a well 
penetrates — within  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  in  39  wells  effective 
May  1,  2003.  The  EUB  also  denied  gas  production  from  specific 
perforated  intervals  within  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  in  21  wells  but 
allowed  other  specific  perforated  intervals  in  those  wells  to  produce. 

Decision  2003-080  denied  an  application  by  Stylus  Exploration  Inc. 
to  produce  gas  from  four  wells  in  the  Hardy  area,  about  100  km 
southeast  of  Fort  McMun'ay.  It  also  determined  that  gas  production 
from  five  other  wells  operated  by  other  companies  in  the  same  area 
must  also  be  shut  in.  All  of  the  wells  would  be  producing  gas  from 
the  Wabiskaw-McMuiray  geological  strata  and  therefore  could 
affect  the  potential  recovery  of  bitumen  in  the  area.  The  EUB  also 
decided  that  previously  approved  gas  production  from  other  Stylus 
wells  in  the  Hardy  area  could  continue,  as  the  risk  of  gas  being  in 
communication  with  potentially  recoverable  bitumen  was  low. 
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'HI  '-■ruh-  area  - binunen 

Decision  2003-014  approved,  with  four  conditions,  applications 
from  Petrovera  Resources  to  construct  and  operate  a primary 
recovery  scheme  that  included  16  well  licences  for  the  recovery  of 
crude  bitumen  in  the  Cold  Lake  Oil  Sands  Area.  However,  the  HUB 
denied  the  application  for  a licence  for  one  of  the  wells  due  to 
concerns  about  the  possible  contamination  of  a potable  water 
aquifer  that  supplies  drinking  water  to  the  hamlet  of  Lindbergh. 

Sour  “CIS 

Decision  2003-101  denied  an  application  by  Polaris  Resources  Ltd. 
to  drill  a level-3  critical  sour  gas  well  near  Maycroft,  Alberta.  The 
decision  also  denied  the  company's  applications  for  special  gas  well 
spacing,  compulsory  pooling,  and  a flaring  permit.  Areas  of  concern 
included  the  company’s  inability  to  provide  detailed  information 
about  mitigation  of  potential  environmental  effects,  the  company’s 
emergency  response  plan,  the  company’s  overall  ability  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  presented  by  this  well,  certain  technical  aspects  of 
the  well  application,  and  ineffective  communication  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  community. 

i'tiliti'js 

A number  of  decisions  were  issued  throughout  2003  relating  to 
general  rate  applications  and  transmission  and  distribution  tariffs 
for  investor-owned  natural  gas,  electric,  and  water  utilities  and 
certain  municipally  owned  electric  utilities. 

Tra  1 1 V /n  iss  i i .■  n li n cs 

In  November  2002,  ATCO  Electric  Ltd.  submitted  three  applica- 
tions to  construct  and  operate  a 240  kilovolt  (kV)  transmission  line 
and  three  substations  from  Dover  (Fort  McMurray  area)  to 
McMillan,  McMillan  to  Charron,  and  Charron  to  Deerland  (Fort 
Saskatchewan  area). 

After  holding  a public  hearing,  the  EUB  issued  Decision  2003-027, 
approving  the  need  for  a 240  kV  transmission  line  south  from  Fort 


McMurray  to  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  area.  The  line  would  increase 
transmission  capacity  to  610  megawatts  (MW)  from  370  MW.  The 
decision  also  determined  that  an  alternative  route  terminating  in 
Whitefish  instead  of  Deerland  appeared  to  be  superior  to  the  one 
applied  for. 

Decision  2003-043  approved  the  first  leg  of  this  transmission 
project  from  Dover  to  McMillan.  In  the  summer  of  2003,  ATCO 
resubmitted  its  application  with  Whitefish  as  the  end  point.  This 
application  drew  no  objections  and  was  approved  by  the  EUB. 

Hydroelectric  power  plant 

Decision  2003-020  denied  an  application  by  Glacier  Power  Ltd.  to 
build  and  operate  the  Dunvegan  Hydroelectric  Project,  an  80  MW 
facility  on  the  Peace  River  upstream  of  the  Dunvegan  Bridge.  A 
joint  EUB/Natural  Resources  Conservation  Board  (NRCB)  hearing 
was  held  to  review  the  application.  Key  issues  were  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  project  and  the  impacts  of  potential  increased 
flooding  on  the  Peace  River,  including  vehicle  access  across  the 
river  via  ferries  and  ice  bridges.  The  EUB/NRCB  joint  panel  also 
considered  the  impacts  on  fish,  terrestrial  wildlife  populations,  and 
associated  habitat.  The  joint  panel  ruled  that  the  negative  social  and 
environmental  effects  of  the  project  outweighed  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  to  the  community  and  the  province. 

Sale  of  retail  assets 

Decision  2003-098  approved  the  transfer  of  ATCO  Gas  North  and 
ATCO  Gas  South,  as  well  as  ATCO  Electric  Ltd.  retail  assets,  to 
Direct  Energy  and  appointed  Direct  Energy  provider  of  the 
electricity  Regulated  Rate  Tariff  and  the  natural  gas  Default  Rate 
Tariff  in  the  ATCO  service  territories. 

Decision  2003-106  and  Decision  2003-108  approved  the  tariff  rate 
structure  of  Direct  Energy,  ATCO  Gas  North,  ATCO  Gas  South,  and 
ATCO  Electric  Ltd.  These  decisions  were  structured  to  ensure  a 
smooth  transition  of  service  and  avoid  billing  problems  for 
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customers.  The  EUB  also  ordered  Direct  Energy  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  benchmarking  study  to  demonstrate  that  its  billing 
costs  represent  fair  market  value.  The  costs  will  be  fully  reviewed 
in  a future  proceeding  once  actual  numbers  are  filed  with  the  EUB 
by  Direct  Energy.  The  EUB  also  approved  the  use  of  various 
defeiral  accounts,  which  ensure  that  customers  only  pay  for  actual 
costs  incurred  by  Direct  Energy. 

ENMAX  and  EPCOR  regulation 

Decision  2003-084  and  Decision  2003-085  approved  interim  distri- 
bution tariffs  for  ENMAX  Power  Corporation  and  EPCOR 
Distribution  Inc.  respectively. 


Decision  2003-086  and  Decision  2003-087  approved  interim 
electricity  Regulated  Rate  Tariffs  (RRT)  for  ENMAX  Energy 
Corporation  and  EPCOR  Energy  Services  Inc.  respectively.  The 
RRT  applies  to  eligible  regulated  rate  customers  who  have  not 
switched  to  nonregulated  retailers  for  their  electricity  services. 

In  both  of  these  decisions,  the  EUB  noted  that  these  were  interim 
rates,  based  on  an  abbreviated  process  to  ensure  that  approved  rates 
were  in  place  January  1,  2004,  as  required  by  provincial  legislation. 
A public  hearing  to  fully  review  the  applications  and  set  final  rates 
began  in  March  2004. 
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COinNECTING  with  ALBERTANS 


At  the  EUB,  we  are  committed  to  connecting  with  Albertans.  Our 
philosophy  is  grounded  in  openness  and  transparency,  and  we 
believe,  as  Alberta’s  steward  of  energy  resources,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  ensure  that  people  understand  their  rights,  responsibili- 
ties, and  roles  in  participating  in  energy  development  in  their 
communities. 

That’s  why  we’ve  worked  hard  to  find  new  and  creative  ways  to 
reach  out  to  Albertans.  Over  the  past  year,  we’ve  organized  open 
houses,  attended  public  meetings,  worked  with  community  associa- 
tions and  synergy  groups,  facilitated  discussions  among  energy 
companies  and  landowners,  expanded  the  EnerFAQs  information 
series,  and  communicated  through  radio,  television,  and  newspapers. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  OPEN  HOUSES 

EUB  staff  attend  dozens  of  public  meetings  every  year.  In  June 
2003,  for  example.  Board  members  and  senior  staff  joined  George 
VanderBurg,  MLA  for  Whitecourt-Ste.  Anne,  at  a public  meeting  in 
Whitecourt.  The  meeting  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  public  and 
representatives  from  local  rural  electrification  associations  and  gas 
co-ops  to  meet  with  the  EUB,  ask  questions,  and  discuss  issues 
related  to  utilities  and  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  area. 

In  September,  the  EUB  Red  Deer  Field  Centre  held  an  open  house 
to  officially  open  its  new  office  in  the  Millennium  Centre  in 
downtown  Red  Deer.  The  Field  Centre  previously  had  offices  in  the 
Red  Deer  Provincial  Building.  Landowners,  municipal  and  provin- 
cial government  representatives,  and  industry  representatives 
dropped  by  for  a tour  of  the  office  and  some  one-on-one  discussions 
with  staff  and  Board  members. 

In  the  fall  of  2003,  we  opened  a regional  office  in  Fort  McMurray. 
A welcoming  reception  was  held  in  November,  at  which  the 
Chairman,  Board  members,  and  staff  met  with  the  mayor,  industry 
representatives,  and  aboriginal  community  members. 
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RURAL  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 

How  do  you  communicate  with  rural  Albertans  who  are  located 
throughout  a vast  geographic  area?  Since  over  70  per  cent  of  rural 
Albertans  report  that  they  read  their  weekly  community  newspaper, 
we  answered  that  question  with  an  advertising  program  targeting 
105  weekly  rural  newspapers  across  the  province. 

Reaching  out  directly  to  over  550  000  rural  Albertans  is  an 
important  step  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  information  they  need  in 
a local  context  specific  to  their  needs.  It’s  about  reaching  out 
directly  to  the  people  who  are  most  often  affected  by  energy  devel- 
opment on  or  near  their  land. 

In  each  of  the  series  of  ads,  contact  information  was  included,  as 
well  as  region-specific  information.  We  hope  the  campaign  will 
encourage  rural  Albertans  to  contact  local  EUB  Field  Centres  when 
they  have  questions  or  concerns  about  energy  development  in  their 
area.  We  wish  to  be  open  and  accessible  to  all  Albertans. 

EUB  INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

Part  of  the  EUB’s  role  is  to  make  sure  that  people  who  are  poten- 
tially directly  and  adversely  affected  by  energy  and  utility  devel- 
opment are  aware  of  their  rights  and  how  to  become  involved  in 
our  processes. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Compton  Petroleum  Corporation's 
applications  for  a sour  gas  development  about  1 km  southeast  of 
Calgary  was  headed  for  a hearing,  we  conducted  six  information 
sessions.  These  sessions  were  aimed  at  informing  people  about  the 
EUB’s  application  and  hearing  process  and  how  they  could  become 
involved  in  that  process  to  have  their  views  considered. 

The  information  sessions  were  generally  well  attended  and  gave 
concerned  citizens  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  regulations 
concerning  sour  gas  development. 


EUB  ON  THE  WORLD  STAGE 

The  EUB  has  moved  farther  onto  the  world  energy  stage  through 
involvement  in  several  global  events.  In  May  2003  when  the  EUB 
and  the  National  Energy  Board  (NEB)  hosted  the  annual 
Conference  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Members  of  Public 
Utility  Tribunals  (CAMPUT).  At  the  conference.  North  America’s 
key  energy  regulators  converged  to  discuss  the  theme  “Markets  in 
Transition — the  Changing  Face  of  Regulation.’’ 

The  CAMPUT  conference  made  headlines  in  newspaper  business 
sections  across  the  country  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
EUB  to  demonstrate  to  North  American  regulators  how  over  85 
years  of  experience  is  being  put  to  work  every  day  in  this  province. 

The  EUB  also  made  a contribution  to  the  global  environment 
through  a flaring  and  venting  workshop.  At  the  request  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  EUB  connected  with  Algeria,  Angola,  Cameroon,  Chad, 
Indonesia,  and  Nigeria  to  assist  them  in  developing  flaring  and 
venting  reduction  strategies  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  EUB  was  also  honoured  to  host  16  foreign  delegations  in  2003 
from  around  the  globe  to  discuss  a variety  of  topics.  Visitors  were 
from  Australia,  China,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Russia,  Sudan,  and  Ukraine. 

Our  goal  is  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible.  We  will  continue 
to  work  toward  raising  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  EUB 
and  the  energy  and  utilities  industries  in  this  province. 
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UTILITIES:  NO  SLOWING  DOWN  FOR 
EUB  IN  2003 


On  the  heels  of  one  of  the  busiest  years  in  Alberta’s  history  for 
utilities  issues  came  2003,  which  matched  the  pace  set  by  the 
Utilities  Branch  in  2002  and  introduced  some  new  wrinkles  to  the 
way  the  EUB  conducts  its  business. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  issues  associated  with  natural  gas  and 
electricity  prices,  we  also  took  on  new  challenges  that  changed  the 
way  utilities  are  regulated  and  how  the  regulated  and  deregulated 
sides  of  the  business  interact. 

Of  the  110  decisions  issued  by  the  EUB  in  2003,  the  Utilities 
Branch  produced  87. 

UTILITIES  MISSION 

The  EUB  mission  statement  has  always  underscored  the  work  done 
by  Utilities.  But  last  year,  that  statement  was  changed  for  the  first 
time  to  reflect  new  circumstances  introduced  by  amendments  to  the 
provincial  act  that  governs  electric  utilities. 

The  mission  statement  formerly  referred  to  “investor-owned  natural 
gas.  electric,  and  water  utilities.”  One  of  the  changes  made  to  the 
legislation  governing  the  EUB  was  the  inclusion  of  EPCOR  and 
ENMAX  under  the  EUB’s  regulatory  process  for  approval  of  distri- 
bution and  default  electricity  rates.  Previously,  each  company’s 
operations  were  governed  by  their  respective  city  administrations: 
by  Edmonton  City  Council  in  the  case  of  EPCOR  and  by  Calgary’s 
own  regulatory  commission  in  the  case  of  ENMAX. 


As  a result,  the  EUB  now  regulates  rate  applications  that  had  previ- 
ously been  reviewed  and  approved  directly  by  each  city.  To  reflect 
this  change,  our  mission  now  says:  “The  EUB  regulates  investor- 
owned  natural  gas,  electric,  and  water  utilities  and  certain  munici- 
pally owned  electric  utilities  to  ensure  that  customers  receive  safe 
and  reliable  service  at  just  and  reasonable  rates.” 

The  seeming  insignificance  of  these  six  words  and  the  subtlety  of 
this  change  belie  their  importance  to  the  EUB  as  an  organization 
and  to  Alberta  as  a whole.  This  change  has  been  made  to  level  the 
playing  field  for  all  utilities  in  the  province  and  enhance  competi- 
tion. 

We  are  just  embarking  on  this  chapter  of  our  evolution,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  we  will  be  busier  than  ever  before  as  a result,  given  that 
our  responsibility  now  encompasses  an  additional  two  million 
residents,  not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  businesses  that  get  their 
electric  services  from  EPCOR  and  ENMAX. 

MARKET  SURVEILLANCE  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  EUB  also  took  on  a new  role  in  2003,  as  the  Market 
Surveillance  Administrator  (MSA)  began  reporting  directly  to  the 
Chairman’s  office.  The  MSA  monitors  Alberta’s  electricity  market 
for  fairness  and  balance  in  the  public  interest  and  oversees  the 
performance  of  Alberta’s  electricity  market  to  ensure  that  it  operates 
fairly,  efficiently,  and  in  an  openly  competitive  manner. 
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ENSURING  QUALITY  SERVICE 

To  ensure  that  all  Albertans  are  receiving  the  best  possible  service 
from  their  utilities  providers  at  reasonable  rates,  the  EUB  also  made 
two  other  significant  changes  in  2003. 

First,  an  audit  section  was  established  within  the  Utilities  Branch. 
The  Audit  and  Compliance  group  was  formed  to  provide  assurance 
to  the  EUB  and  other  stakeholders  regarding  the  integrity  of 
regulated  utility  company  finances  and  operations  by  developing 
and  implementing  a program  of  audits  to  ensure  effective  and 
comprehensive  monitoring.  In  addition,  the  group  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  utility  company  compliance  with  code  of  conduct 
regulations  and  decisions  and  for  monitoring  and  analyzing 
financial  reporting  by  utility  companies. 

Second,  the  EUB  unveiled  the  first  phase  of  its  service  quality  plans 
for  regulated  gas  and  electric  rate  tariff  providers  and  electric  wire 
owners.  These  were  created  following  implementation  of  the 
Alberta  Government’s  policy  on  the  restructuring  of  Alberta's 
electric  industry  and  in  response  to  complaints  from  customers 
about  metering,  billing,  and  customer-care  issues.  The  goal  is  to 
promote  better  customer  service  by  ensuring  that  customer  bills 
are  accurate  and  timely  and  that  complaints  are  resolved 
promptly  and  fairly. 

Development  of  the  service  quality  plans  began  back  in  1999,  with 
the  issue  of  Decision  U99099,  which  recognized  that  even  in  a 
deregulated  marketplace,  there  would  be  a need  for  monitoring  and 
regulation  of  certain  business  practices  and  activities  of  utility 
companies. 

Over  the  next  year,  utility  companies  will  be  compiling  and  filing 
data  with  the  EUB,  enabling  the  EUB  to  determine  how  they  are 
performing  against  the  established  service  quality  benchmarks.  In 
the  future,  penalties  may  apply  for  nonperformance.  Already 
customers  are  eligible  for  a $75  credit  should  their  utility  service  be 
improperly  disconnected. 


In  addition,  the  EUB  has  a concerns  telephone  line  for  customers  to 
call  if  they  have  been  unable  to  resolve  a dispute  with  their  utility 
service  provider  or  if  they  feel  mistakes  are  not  being  adequately 
addressed.  To  reach  the  Customer  Concerns  Line  toll  free,  dial  the 
RITE  line  at  310-0000,  then  dial  780-427-4903,  press  zero  or  stay 
on  the  line  for  an  operator.  The  Customer  Concerns  Line  is  accessi- 
ble by  phone  from  Monday  to  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  by  fax 
at  (780)  427-6970,  or  by  e-mail  at  Utilities. Concerns (s>gov.ab.ca. 

In  2003,  the  EUB  handled  3902  utility  complaints,  compared  to 
2609  in  2002  and  1342  in  2001 . The  top  three  areas  of  concern  were 
estimates  on  accounts  and  meter  readings,  disconnections,  and 
customer  service  problems.  EUB  staff  work  hard  to  ensure  that 
customers  are  being  treated  fairly  and  that  any  billing  errors  are 
quickly  rectified. 
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. ethane  information 

E.'El  /ERY  heats  up 


Interest  in  coalbed  methane  (CBM),  an  unconventional  gas  source 
also  called  natural  gas  in  coal,  has  been  steadily  increasing.  During 
2003,  HUB  staff  were  involved  in  assessing,  researching,  and  deliv- 
ering up-to-date  information  on  coalbed  methane  to  Albertans.  This 
included  the  release  of  a report  from  the  EUB’s  Alberta  Geological 
Survey  that  estimates  Alberta’s  total  CBM  resource  in  place  to  be  up 
to  14  trillion  m^  (500  trillion  cubic  feet  [tcf]). 

.MAKING  ' O.MPARISONS 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  Alberta  coal  and  some  of  the 
highly  productive  CBM  basins  in  the  United  States.  Many 
American  coal  basins  are  smaller  in  area,  with  thicker  coal  seams 
that  may  also  be  associated  with  underground  water  aquifers. 
Alberta  coals  tend  to  consist  of  thinner  individual  seams  and 
encompass  larger  areas.  Even  within  Alberta,  different  coal  seams 
and  zones  can  have  very  different  composition,  gas  and  water 
content,  and  production  characteristics.  It’s  also  important  to  note 
that  ever}'  CBM  play  is  unique.  Comparisons  between  coal  basins 
or  individual  seams  are  difficult  and  often  prove  impractical. 

The  development  of  gas  in  coal  seams  is  subject  to  the  same 
drilling,  production,  and  operation  regulations  as  other  natural  gas 
activity.  There  are  also  rules  in  place  to  address  water  production 
and  surface  disturbance  issues. 

While  the  EUB  clarified  in  1991  that  the  full  suite  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  place  for  natural  gas  also  applies  to  CBM  develop- 
ment in  Alherta,  concerns  about  regulatory  gaps  associated  with  the 
ongoing  development  of  the  CBM  resource  continue  to  surface.  For 
this  reason,  EUB  representatives  made  a concerted  effort  in  2003  to 
create  an  understanding  of  CBM  and  show  that  the  EUB  is  prepared 
to  handle  its  development. 


The  EUB  either  attended  or  provided  information  to  dozens  of 
community,  professional,  and  industry-related  sessions 
province-wide. 

PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  sound  regulations  that  cover  CBM 
activity,  it  is  an  emerging  industry  in  Alberta  and  we  are  aware  of 
public  concerns.  For  this  reason,  we  are  committed  to  examining 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  bolster  existing  regulations. 

September  2003,  the  Alberta  Government  kicked  off  its  CBM 
public  consultation  program.  The  Alberta  Department  of  Energy  is 
leading  this  initiative,  which  involves  five  provincial  govern- 
ment departments  and  the  EUB  working  together  to  review 
current  legislation,  policies,  and  guidelines  to  determine 
whether  CBM  regulatory  changes  are  required. 

In  a preliminary  meeting  to  discuss  CBM  development  issues  in 
Alberta,  participants  identified  four  areas  of  focus  for  upcoming 
2004  consultation  meetings:  water  concerns,  surface  impacts,  the 
regulatory  process,  and  information  and  education.  Participants  also 
suggested  that  the  consultation  process  include  a commitment  to 
meaningful  outcomes,  active  stakeholder  participation,  and  accurate 
information  that  is  readily  accessible,  understandable,  and  succinct. 

TRACKING  DEVELOPMENT 

While  much  of  the  province  holds  potential  for  CBM  production, 
actual  CBM  development  and  related  information,  such  as  produc- 
tion data,  have  been  very  limited  in  Alberta  until  recently.  Even  with 
the  current  interest  in  CBM  activity,  the  number  of  CBM  wells 
represents  only  a small  fraction  of  wells  drilled  annually  in  Alberta. 

The  number  of  CBM  wells,  however,  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
Cumulatively  since  1977,  about  1000  CBM  wells  have  been  drilled, 
about  700  of  which  were  completed  in  2003.  The  EUB  is  currently 
refining  the  tracking  process  for  verifying  CBM  wells  and,  as  part 
of  this  work,  has  implemented  a CBM  code  on  well  licence  appli- 
cations for  wells  targeting  gas  production  from  coal  seams. 
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Since  the  number  of  CBM  wells  tends  to  increase  in  spurts  as  projects 
are  developed,  publishing  accurate  up-to-date  statistics  can  be 
challenging.  In  addition,  coals  are  often  interspersed  in  the  subsurface 
with  other  low-quality  conventional  gas  formations  and  have  the 
potential  to  be  produced  together,  or  commingled,  in  the  same 
wellbore.  This  makes  defining  CBM  wells  that  much  more  difficult. 

WATER  PRODUCTION 

In  some  cases,  water  production  may  be  associated  with  CBM.  This 
production  may  be  saline  (salty)  or  nonsaline.  To  date,  there  has 
been  little  water  production  associated  with  shallow  CBM  produc- 
tion in  Alberta,  and  the  realization  of  “dry”  coals  in  Alberta  has 
changed  the  thinking  about  CBM  production  worldwide.  Saline 
water  production  has  been  associated  with  Alberta’s  deeper  CBM 
production.  Under  the  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Act  and 
Regulations,  the  EUB  regulates  drilling,  completion,  operation,  and 
produced  water  disposal  for  oil  and  gas  wells,  including  CBM 
wells.  In  areas  where  nonsaline  water  may  be  produced,  companies 
are  also  required  to  meet  Alberta  Environment  requirements. 

WELL  SPACING 

While  there  may  be  some  different  concerns  regarding  CBM  devel- 
opment, the  EUB  expects  that  such  issues  as  potential  impacts  on 
the  public  and  the  environment  will  be  similar  to  those  regarding 
natural  gas  development.  In  much  of  Alberta,  particularly  in  areas 
of  shallow  gas  development,  two  to  four  gas  wells  per  section  per 
pool  are  common.  Where  necessary,  higher  density  gas  develop- 
ment exists  to  effectively  recover  the  gas.  Initial  information 
suggests  that  the  spacing  for  wells  targeting  a CBM  source  may  be 
two  to  eight  wells  per  section  per  pool,  but  this  depends  on  various 
factors,  especially  the  area’s  geology. 

In  most  instances,  industry  must  file  a reduced  well  spacing  appli- 
cation to  the  EUB  if  it  wants  to  drill  more  than  one  gas  well  per 
section  per  pool.  Such  applications  also  must  meet  public  consulta- 
tion requirements.  Early  public  involvement,  prior  to  identifying  all 
project  details  or  individual  well  locations,  is  useful  in  identifying 
broad  development  plans  and  special  needs. 


•dnio  .-r  ‘ 

In  areas  already  producing  conventional  oil  or  gas,  CBM  develop- 
ment may  be  able  to  use  the  existing  infrastructure  as  a way  of 
minimizing  surface  impact  and  disturbance.  This  includes  drilling 
multiple  wells  directionally  from  a single  location  to  reduce  surface 
disturbance,  while  allowing  the  necessary  number  of  subsurface 
wells  to  penetrate  the  coal  seam  and  recover  the  gas.  There  may  be 
some  technical  and  economic  limitations  on  applying  such  practices 
to  shallow  wells  and  wells  producing  water. 

With  new  CBM  development,  as  with  any  other  energy  project, 
industry,  regulators,  and  the  public  must  review  the  impact  on 
current  and  future  land  use.  Public  discussions  on  specific  project 
plans  and  options  are  usually  needed  to  fully  understand  and 
address  impacts. 
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EUB  SUCCESSFULLY  ABANDONS 
PEACE  RIVER  WELLS 


In  the  fall  of  2003,  one  of  Alberta’s  most  enduring  oilpatch  stories 
drew  to  a close  with  the  abandonment  of  three  wells  on  the  banks  of 
the  mighty  Peace  River,  just  east  of  the  nearby  town  bearing  the 
same  name. 

On  September  9,  2003,  the  EUB  successfully  abandoned  the  Peace 
River  Oil  Company  No.  1 well,  drilled  back  in  1916,  along  with  two 
relief  wells  drilled  in  1955  and  1982. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  seemingly  unstoppable  Peace  River 
well  spewed  5700  m^  (36  000  barrels)  per  day  of  salt  water  into  the 
Peace  River  and  released  noxious  gas  with  up  to  0.1  per  cent 
hydrogen  sulphide  (sour  gas),  which  was  flared  in  a burn  tray.  In 
fact,  the  flames  from  the  burn  tray  had  become  something  of  a local 
attraction.  Boat  tour  operators  pointed  out  the  well  as  a landmark  to 
curious  tourists  embarking  on  trips  down  the  Peace  River. 

THE  BLOWOUT 

The  original  Peace  River  well — licensed  under  federal  jurisdiction — 
blew  out  during  drilling  at  a depth  of  about  350  m.  The  drilling 
derrick  collapsed  and  the  well  continued  to  flow  water  and  gas. 

In  1930,  the  Natural  Resources  Transfer  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Alberta  transferred 
resource  ownership  to  the  province,  which  meant  that  the  Peace 
River  well  was  now  Alberta’s  responsibility. 


THE  FIRST  RELIEF  WELL 

When  the  first  predecessor  to  the  EUB  (the  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Gas  Conservation  Board  [PNGCB])  first  inspected  the  Peace  River 
well  in  1954,  staff  decided  it  should  be  properly  abandoned.  In 
1955,  the  PNGCB  drilled  the  first  Peace  River  relief  well:  a direc- 
tional well  that  intersects  the  uncontrolled  well  so  that  heavy 
drilling  fluid  can  be  pumped  down  to  stop  the  flow. 

Board  staff  periodically  inspected  the  Peace  River  well  site,  but  it 
was  a public  complaint  to  the  next  EUB  predecessor  (the  Energy 
Resources  Conservation  Board  [ERCB])  in  1982  that  reported  a 
sinkhole  had  appeared,  with  gas  and  water  flowing  up  the  outside  of 
the  1955  relief  well  casing. 

THE  SECOND  RELIEF  WELL 

The  ERCB’s  attempts  to  re-enter  the  1955  well  were  unsuccessful. 
Given  the  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  workers  on  site,  the  rig  was 
moved  off  this  well,  and  a new  relief  well  was  drilled  a few  metres 
to  the  northeast.  In  1982,  at  a depth  of  99  m,  operations  were 
suspended  due  to  an  inability  to  control  the  water  and  gas  flow  and 
the  risk  of  losing  ground  stability  under  the  rig.  These  factors  again 
seriously  threatened  the  workers’  safety. 

Faced  with  this  near  impossible  situation,  operations  were  discon- 
tinued. It  was  hoped  that  over  time  the  flow  from  the  wells  would 
diminish  as  the  zones  depressurized.  But  this  did  not  happen:  flow 
rates  remained  constant  for  the  next  20  years. 

MONITORING  IMPACTS 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  ERCB  monitored  the  flow  rates 
from  the  wells,  took  water  samples,  and  conducted  mobile  air 
monitoring  around  the  location.  By  1986,  the  ERCB  doubted  that 
any  long-term  success  at  controlling  the  flow  of  gas  and  water  from 
the  Peace  River  wells  could  be  achieved  using  existing  technology. 
Minimizing  erosion  of  the  riverbank,  preventing  further  saltwater 
surface  damage,  and  managing  the  sour  gas  odours  appeared  to  be 
the  best  means  of  mitigating  the  situation. 
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In  1989,  Alberta  Environment  published  its  Environmental 
Assessment  Study  of  Peace  River  Oil  Company  No.  L which 
outlined  the  localized  effects  of  the  outflow  on  the  river  and 
evaluated  groundwater  and  soil  contamination  and  effects  on  the 
landowner’s  waterwell  quality.  The  report  indicated  that  the 
dilution  effects  of  the  Peace  River  were  so  great  (1:10  000  at 
low  flows)  “that  there  were  no  effects  other  than  a slight 
increase  in  chloride  concentration  for  a short  distance 
downstream  of  the  wells.” 

From  1990  to  1998,  ERCB  staff  (followed  by  EUB  staff  after  the 
amalgamation  of  the  ERCB  and  the  Public  Utilities  Board  in  1996) 
were  responsible  for  monitoring  the  Peace  River  wells  and 
maintaining  surface  separation  and  flaring  equipment. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END 

In  1998,  the  Orphan  Well  Association  began  managing  all  oiphan 
oil  and  gas  well  sites  in  Alberta,  including  this  Peace  River  well  site. 
In  2001,  the  EUB  approached  the  Orphan  Well  Association  about 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  attempt  another  abandonment. 

A COLLABORATIVE  PROCESS 

The  well-control  operations  were  the  product  of  a unique  collabora- 
tive process  established  by  the  EUB  in  conjunction  with  the  Orphan 
Well  Association,  the  Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum 
Producers,  the  Small  Explorers  and  Producers  Association  of 
Canada,  and  provincial  and  federal  authorities.  The  majority  of  the 
$5  million  project  was  funded  by  industry. 

Instead  of  drilling  another  relief  well,  an  approach  that  had  failed 
twice  in  the  past,  a plan  emerged  to  re-enter  the  original  1916  well 
and  pump  down  heavy  mud  and  cement  at  high  pressure  to 
overwhelm  the  surging  salt  water. 

About  a thousand  barrels  of  mud  was  pumped  down  the  well, 
followed  by  about  800  barrels  of  cement,  which  needed  to  set  very 
shortly  after  reaching  the  bottom  to  keep  the  well  killed. 

With  no  more  salt  water  or  sour  gas  Bowing  to  the  surface,  the  battle 
was  won.  Now,  the  site  of  Peace  River  No.  1 is  returning  to  normal. 
The  wells  have  been  cut  and  capped  beneath  the  surface  and  the 
lease  area  reclaimed.  The  abandonment  on  September  9,  2003 
brought  to  an  end  a long  and  fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Peace  River  country. 
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" : COM;-UNICATION, 

‘00-'='?-  TiON,  CONVERGENCE 


When  many  Albertans  say  the  word  “synergy,”  they  are  speaking  of 
more  than  combined  action:  they  are  referring  to  a community- 
based  group  of  people,  usually  comprising  representatives  of  the 
public,  local  industry  operators,  and  EUB  field  staff,  who  meet  to 
identify  and  address  issues  related  to  oil  and  gas  development. 
Synergy  groups  of  this  sort  are  not  a new  phenomenon,  but  are 
unique  to  Alberta.  In  the  past  five  years,  their  numbers  have 
increased  dramatically  as  population  growth  meets  increased 
industry  activity. 

The  diversity  of  communities,  issues,  and  members  makes  synergy 
a dynamic  movement.  An  interesting  new  development  in  some 
areas  is  a broadening  of  membership  to  include  such  groups  as 
municipal  governments,  tourist  bureaus,  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  In  addition  to  issues  related  to  oil  and  gas,  many  of  these 
newer  groups  are  also  addressing  issues  related  to  development  in 
other  sectors.  Whether  newly  formed  or  experienced,  synergy 
groups  are  connected  to  each  other,  and  many  are  looking  to  make 
a contribution  not  only  at  the  local  level,  but  at  the  provincial  level 
as  well. 

do 

As  one  of  the  key  stakeholders,  the  EUB  supports  the  synergy 
movement  in  a number  of  ways.  Our  field  staff  are  the  face  of  the 
EUB  at  the  local  level.  Living  and  working  in  the  community,  they 


are  active  participants  in  synergy  groups  all  over  the  province.  They 
guide  and  advise  on  regulatory  processes,  requirements,  and  expec- 
tations, bring  technical  expertise  to  the  table,  and  are  an  important 
link  between  landowners  and  the  Calgary  office  staff. 

At  the  provincial  level,  EUB  staff  participate  on  two  multistake- 
holder committees.  One  is  responsible  for  synergy  conferences.  The 
other,  the  Industry  Landowner  Relations  (ILOR)  committee,  a 
multisectoral  group  chaired  by  the  EUB,  takes  a provincial  look  at 
relationships  and  ensures  that  new  initiatives  are  communicated 
both  to  communities  and  to  the  membership  of  the  organizations 
that  sit  at  that  table. 

SYNERGY  SUPPORTING  SYNERGY 
If  you  see  a turtle  atop  a fencepost,  chances  are  that  he  had  some 
help  along  the  way.  This  was  one  of  the  bits  of  folk  wisdom  that 
emerged  during  “Synergy  Supporting  Synergy,”  a two-day  round- 
table of  synergy  groups  held  in  Red  Deer  in  late  October.  The  point 
is  that  if  you’re  going  to  think  outside  the  box  and  go  where  no 
turtle  has  gone  before,  you  need  a little  help  from  your  friends  and 
neighbours. 

Cosponsored  by  synergy  groups,  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Petroleum  Producers,  and  the  EUB,  “Synergy  Supporting  Synergy” 
was  the  second  provincial  gathering  of  synergy  groups.  It  was 
quickly  apparent  that  we’ve  come  a long  way  in  18  months:  Nearly 
200  people  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  develop  a collective  vision  and 
action  plan  to  move  synergy  forward  in  a more  effective  and 
supportive  fashion.  Guided  by  the  three  strands  of  synergy — 
cooperation,  communication,  and  convergence — participants  took  a 
look  10  years  into  the  future  with  their  vision,  then  looped  back  to 
the  present  to  find  a way  to  make  it  happen. 

SYNERGY  WORKS! 

The  consensus  at  the  roundtable  was  that  synergy  works!  By  2013, 
participants  envision  a “synergy  province,”  a well-established 
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network  of  relationships.  This  will  occur  through  more  communi- 
ties, industry  members,  and  government  departments  and  agencies 
eoming  together  and  broadening  their  focus  to  include  the  agricul- 
ture, education,  health  and  safety,  water,  mining,  and  forestry 
seetors.  With  a solid  foundation  supported  by  the  principles  of  trust, 
transparency,  access,  aecountability,  and  inclusivity,  synergy  will  be 
the  norm,  rather  than  the  exception. 

But  how  do  we  get  from  here  to  there?  To  aehieve  the  desired  and 
necessary  cooperation  and  communieation,  people  (industry, 
synergy  groups,  regulators,  and  others)  need  to  meet  at  the  local 
level  to  address  local  issues.  Converging  at  the  broader  provincial 
level  allows  sharing,  edueation,  and  ease  of  contaet  without  sacri- 
ficing local  flexibility  or  autonomy.  Both  levels  of  influence  are 
seen  as  necessary  but  complementary  aspects  of  synergy.  Putting  a 
provineial  face  on  synergy  will  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  loeal  synergy  group.  Rather,  eaeh  will  support  and  inform  the 
other,  making  synergy  stronger  overall. 

At  the  roundtable,  edueation  and  communication  among  stakehold- 
ers emerged  as  eommon  needs  and  goals.  A small  multistakeholder 
implementation  team  will  be  formed  with  the  responsibility  of 


developing  a framework  for  a centralized  information  centre  and 
synergy  support  system.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  implementation 
team  is  to  expand  and  improve  aceess  to  an  existing  database  to 
promote  learning  and  sharing  among  groups.  The  team  will  also 
examine  better  ways  to 

• identify  and  resolve  problems, 

• share  ideas,  stories,  and  best  practiees, 

• develop  partieipation  skills  and  leadership  at  the  loeal  level,  and 

• promote  synergy  in  new  and  existing  arenas. 

All  roundtable  participants  and  other  interested  parties  will  be  kept 
informed  on  a regular  basis  of  the  progress  of  the  implementation 
team,  with  another  provineial  gathering  taking  place  as  the  team 
eoncludes  its  work. 

In  essence,  synergy  is  about  learning  to  be  better  neighbours  by 
fostering  understanding  and  better  relationships.  It  is  hard  work 
with  a long-term  perspeetive.  But  synergy  members  find  that  it  is 
more  constructive  and  mutually  benefieial  than  ongoing  conflict. 
Together,  we  ean  get  that  turtle  atop  the  fencepost. 
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OIL  SANDS:  FUELLING  THE  FUTURE 


0 OIL  SANDS  FACTS 

■ Oft  sands  are  a mixture  of  sand,  clay,  water,  and 
^ bitumerw  Bifemen  is  thick,  heavy  oil  with  the  consistency 

of  molasses  and  is  contained  in  the  spaces  between 
sand  grains.  Bitumen  is  also  found  in  deeper  carbonate 
rock.  In  technical  terms,  bitumen  is  a petroleum  hydro- 
carbon with  a density  greater  than  960  kilograms  per 
cubic  metre;  light  crude  oil,  by  comparison,  has  a 
density  as  low  as  793  kilograms  per  cubic  metre. 

D 

Mineable  oil  sands 

Mineable  oil  sands  are  near-surface  deposits  of 
bitumen,  mined  with  huge  truck-and-shovel  operations. 

In  situ 

In  the  oil  sands  context,  in  situ  refers  to  bitumen  that  is 
too  deep  to  mine  from  the  surface  and  therefore  must 
be  produced  through  wells.  Currently,  there  are  three 
main  methods  to  produce  in  situ  bitumen:  primary 
production,  cyclic  steam  stimulation  (CSS),  and  steam- 
assisted  gravity  drainage  (SAGD). 

Primary  production 

In  some  instances,  bitumen  flows  to  the  wellbore  without 
assistance  and  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface. 

CSS 

css  typically  involves  injecting  high-pressure  steam  into 
a bitumen  zone,  letting  it  soak  for  a period  of  time  while 
the  bitumen  is  softened  and  diluted,  and  then  producing 
the  bitumen  through  the  same  well  by  pumping  to  the 
surface.  When  the  flow  to  the  surface  slows,  more  steam 
is  injected,  and  the  cycle  continues. 

SAGD 

SAGD  typically  involves  drilling  pairs  of  horizontal  wells, 
one  for  steam  injection  and  one  for  production.  Under 
the  ground,  the  horizontal  wells  run  parallel  to  each 
other  in  the  bitumen  zone,  with  the  production  well 
located  below  the  injection  well.  Steam  is  injected  into 
the  reservoir  from  the  injection  well.  As  the  steam 
perrneates  the  oil  sands,  it  heats  the  bitumen,  allowing 
it  to  flow,  and  the  bitumen  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface 
- via  the  production  well. 


Oil  sands  continued  to  fuel  energy  industry  growth  in  2003.  Major 
highlights  included  two  joint  review  panel  hearings,  increased 
unconventional  crude  oil  production,  and  the  opening  of  the  EUB’s 
full-service  Fort  McMurray  Regional  Office. 

JOINT  REVIEW  HEARINGS 

Two  joint  EUB/federal  hearings  were  held  for  the  Canadian  Natural 
Resources  Limited  Horizon  project  and  the  Shell  Canada  Limited 
Jackpine  project.  These  hearings  were  the  first  of  their  kind  for  oil 
sands  applications,  involving  a joint  review  panel  from  the  EUB 
and  the  federal  government  under  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Assessment  Act.  The  hearings  illustrate  the  complexity  and  size  of 
these  projects,  as  well  as  the  increasing  cooperation  among  jurisdic- 
tions involved  in  the  development  of  Alberta’s  vast  oil  sands. 

BITUMEN  EXCEEDS  CONVENTIONAL  PRODUCTION 

Raw  bitumen  production  once  again  exceeded  conventional  crude 
oil  production,  continuing  a trend  that  began  in  2001.  We  expect  the 
gap  to  widen  as  Alberta’s  oil  sands  production  grows  while  tradi- 
tional crude  oil  production  declines. 

Bitumen  production  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
2003,  the  production  of  bitumen  was  about  153  thousand  m^  (965 
thousand  barrels)  per  day.  Surface  mining  accounted  for  about  64 
per  cent  and  in  situ  accounted  for  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
bitumen  production.  From  surface  mineable  bitumen,  about  86 
thousand  m^  (540  thousand  barrels)  per  day  of  synthetic  crude  oil 
was  produced. 


RESERVES  OUTLOOK 


The  EUB  is  unique  in  that  we  require  companies  to  submit  well  logs 
for  every  well  drilled.  We  conduct  a technical  analysis  of  these  well 
logs,  as  well  as  of  core  samples,  on  a well-by-well  basis,  integrating 
information  and  extrapolating  to  areas  between  wells  using  various 
mapping  techniques.  This  process  is  technically  intensive  and 
provides  the  best  available  understanding  of  the  resource’s  extent 
and  volumes. 

Our  reserves  numbers  are  a thorough,  independent  estimate  based 
on  this  detailed  technical  and  geological  analysis.  As  recovery 
technology  advances,  we  periodically  update  our  reserves 
estimates.  Our  goal  is  to  continue  to  understand  our  resources  to  the 
best  degree  possible  and  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the  management 
of  the  resources  to  the  benefit  of  all  Albertans. 

We  estimate  that  the  oil  sands  contain  28  billion  m’  (174  billion 
barrels)  of  remaining  established  crude  bitumen,  as  well  as  an  initial 
volume  in  place  of  259.2  billion  m-^  (1.6  trillion  bairels). 

FORT  MCMURRAY  REGIONAL  OFFICE 

Recognizing  that  oil  sands  are  playing  a larger  role  in  Alberta’s 
future,  we  opened  a full-service  office  in  Fort  McMuiTay  in  late 
August.  This  office  is  directly  responsible  for  managing  mineable 
oil  sands  applications,  operational  surveillance,  field  surveillance, 
environmental  services,  aboriginal  relations,  and  geology  and 
resource  appraisal.  Mineable  oil  sands  applications  are  now 
accepted  and  processed  in  Fort  McMurray. 

Starting  with  12  employees  at  a temporary  site,  the  permanent  office 
is  currently  under  construction  and  will  be  completed  in  spring 
2004,  with  a full  staff  of  19.  The  establishment  of  the  Fort 
McMurray  office  demonstrates  the  EUB’s  commitment  to  the 
ongoing  orderly  development  of  the  Athabasca  oil  sands. 


Initial  volume  in  place;  The  volume  of  crude  oil,  crude 
bitumen,  raw  natural  gas,  or  coal  calculated  or  inter- 
preted to  exist  in  a reservoir  before  any  volume  has  been 
produced.  This  is  the  resource  that  is  in  the  ground  prior 
to  any  production. 


Established  reserves:  Those  reserves  recoverable  under 
current  technology  and  present  and  anticipated 
economic  conditions  specifically  proven  by  drilling, 
testing,  or  production,  plus  the  portion  of  contiguous 
recoverable  reserves  that  are  interpreted  to  exist  from 
geological,  geophysical,  or  similar  information  with 
reasonable  certainty.  Including  both  proven  and 
probable  reserves,  these  are  the  reserves  that  we  have  a 
reasonable  certainty  about. 


Initial  established  reserves:  Established  reserves  prior  to 
the  deduction  of  any  production. 


Cumulative  production:  The  sum  of  production  volumes 
from  all  prior  years. 


RESERVES:  QUICK  DEFINITIONS 


ON: 

RE  ON  URGES 


In  2003.  the  momentum  from  seven  years  of  work  culminated  in  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  one  of  the  biggest  conservation  issues 
the  HUB  has  dealt  with  since  our  inception:  bitumen  conservation. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  EUB  has  consulted  with  industry,  held 
public  hearings,  and  gathered  information  regarding  the  effects  of 
gas  production  on  the  recovery  of  crude  bitumen  in  the  geological 
strata  know  as  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  of  the  Athabasca  Oil  Sands 
area.  Several  times,  the  EUB’s  authority  and  process  have  been 
legally  challenged,  and  in  each  case  the  EUB  has  actively 
responded  and  stood  behind  its  approach. 


The  bitumen  conservation  issue  centres  on  areas  where  natural  gas 
lies  in  contact  with  significant  bitumen  resources.  When  that  natural 
gas  is  extracted,  there  is  a drop  in  pressure  within  the  gas  zones. 
Evidence  indicates  that  this  leads  to  a risk  of  bitumen  loss,  as 
bitumen  may  not  then  be  recovered  through  existing  thermal 
recovery  techniques,  such  as  steam-assisted  gravity  drainage 
(.SAGD). 

Managing  conservation  issues  is  about  risk  management  and 
linding  a prudent  path  forward.  In  deliberating  the  relative  merits  of 
continuing  production  of  one  resource  at  the  risk  of  losing  another, 
the  EUB  considers  many  factors,  including  what  may  be  recovered 
or  lost  in  the  long  term. 


ONE  APPLICATION  WITH  BROAD  REPERCUSSIONS 

The  issue  of  bitumen  conservation  was  brought  forward  at  the  end 
of  1996  when  Gulf  Canada  approached  the  EUB  with  an  application 
to  shut  in  the  gas  above  the  bitumen  in  its  Surmont  lease.  Gulf 
expressed  concern  about  the  depressurization  of  the  gas  zone  and 
the  impact  on  the  recoverability  of  its  bitumen. 

The  EUB  recognized  that  this  application  had  implications  that 
went  beyond  Gulf’s  leases,  and  so  an  inquiry  was  conducted  to  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  all  stakeholders. 

The  inquiry  report,  issued  in  March  1998,  concluded  that  there  was 
a technical  risk  and  that  regulatory  intervention  was  required.  As  a 
result.  Interim  Directive  (ID)  99-1:  Gas/Bitiimen  Production  in  Oil 
Sands  Areas:  Application,  Notification  and  Drilling  Requirements 
was  issued  in  Eebruary  1999.  Recognizing  that  there  was  already 
significant  capital  invested  in  current  production,  the  ID  did  two 
things:  1)  it  grandfathered  production  already  occurring — in  other 
words,  allowed  it  to  continue  based  on  previous  circumstances, 
making  it  clear  that  continued  production  was  subject  to  resolving 
concerns  raised  by  oil  sands  leaseholders  or  the  EUB,  and  2)  it 
focused  on  getting  control  of  the  issue  through  a proactive  applica- 
tion process.  ID  99-1  requires  new  applications  for  gas  production 
to  show  that  the  gas  is  not  associated  with  bitumen  or,  if  it  is,  why 
gas  production  should  be  allowed,  considering  the  potential  effect 
on  future  bitumen  recovery. 

A public  hearing  on  Gulf’s  original  application  to  shut  in  gas  on  its 
Surmont  lease  began  in  April  1999  and  ran  for  47  days.  Decision 
2000-22,  issued  in  March  2000,  ordered  the  shut-in  of  146  gas  wells 
out  of  the  requested  183  wells.  Specifically,  it  shut  in  all  Wabiskaw- 
McMurray  gas  production  from  wells  within  the  lease  and  all 
Wabiskaw-McMurray  gas  production  from  some  wells  in  the  buffer 
zone  where  gas  pools  extended  beyond  the  lease  boundaries. 
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MANY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ONE  AREA 

By  this  time  the  EUB  had  received  about  26  applications  in  the 
Chard-Leismer  area  from  various  parties,  some  respecting  the  shut- 
in  of  gas  wells  and  others  for  the  approval  to  produce  gas  wells.  The 
applications  included  a total  of  145  wells.  All  the  applications  were 
rolled  together  and  an  omnibus  hearing  began  in  November  2001 
and  ran  for  66  days. 

In  March  2003,  Decision  2003-23  ordered  the  shut-in  of  associated 
gas  production  from  specific  perforated  intervals — in  other  words, 
production  from  different  specific  geological  zones  that  a well 
penetrates — within  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  in  39  wells,  denied 
associated  gas  production  from  specific  perforated  intervals  in  21 
wells,  approved  gas  production  from  specific  perforated  intervals  in 
21  wells,  and  did  not  require  the  shut-in  of  gas  production  from 
specific  perforated  intervals  in  76  wells.  You’ll  note  that  these 
numbers  add  up  to  157  decisions  for  145  wells:  this  is  because  the 
analysis  was  not  just  of  the  individual  wells,  but  of  different  perfo- 
rated intervals  within  wells. 

A DIFFERENT  APPROACH 

All  of  this  took  time.  After  six  years  of  work,  a geographical  area 
four  to  five  times  larger  than  what  had  been  resolved  still  needed  to 
be  dealt  with.  Conservation  had  become  an  urgent  issue. 

So  the  EUB  took  a different  approach.  General  Bulletin  (GB)  2003- 
12:  Gas  Production  in  Oil  Sands  Areas,  issued  in  April  2003, 
sought  input  from  industry  on  alternatives  to  shutting  gas  in. 

All  feedback  was  considered,  and  in  June  2003  GB  2003-16: 
Proposed  Conservation  Policy  Affecting  Gas  Production  in 
Athabasca  Wabiskaw-McMurray  Oil  Sands  Areas  was  issued.  The 
GB  defined  the  problem  in  the  area,  proposed  action,  and  presented 
a policy  statement  with  details  so  that  the  situation  was  clear. 


The  EUB  next  held  a consultation  meeting  July  3-5,  2003,  at  which 
39  interested  parties  who  had  made  written  responses  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  oral  presentations  on  the  bitumen  conservation 
proposal  set  out  in  GB  2003-16. 

After  considering  the  responses  and  oral  presentations,  on  July  22, 
2003,  GB  2003-28:  Bitumen  Conseiwation  Requirements  Athabasca 
Wabiskaw-McMurray  was  issued. 

This  GB  ordered  the  interim  shut-in  of  Wabiskaw-McMurray 
production  from  938  wells  in  the  area  of  concern,  unless  operators 
filed  a temporary  exemption  for  wells’  specific  perforated  intervals 
with  the  EUB.  Temporary  exemptions  were  submitted  for  608  wells 
where  operators  had  evidence  that  natural  gas  production  did  not 
affect  the  potential  recovery  of  bitumen.  The  result  was  that  40.5  per 
cent  of  gas  production  in  the  area  was  shut  in. 

The  GB  stipulated  that  any  exempted  wells  contested  by  the  EUB 
or  affected  parties  would  be  addressed  on  an  interim  basis  through 
an  expedited  EUB  process,  but  no  objections  to  exemptions  were 
filed. 

The  GB  also  described  the  launching  of  a regional  geological  study 
to  assess  whether  Wabiskaw-McMurray  gas  zones  are  associated  or 
not  associated  with  potentially  recoverable  bitumen. 
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On  January  2.  2004.  an  EUB/industry  team  of  27  full-time  EUB 
staff  and  15  geologists  and  engineers  from  1 1 companies  finished  a 
regional  geological  study  of  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  for  a large 
part  of  the  area  of  concern. 

0\cr  four  months,  the  team  put  in  almost  17  person  years  of  work. 
'lhc\  examined  about  3600  well  logs  and  6600  boxes  of  core 
sninplus  from  about  136  townships,  or  roughly  12  950  square 
kihunetrcs  (knT).  Laid  end  to  end,  the  core  samples  would  measure 
nearly  10  km  in  length.  The  team  also  evaluated  3280  wells  for  the 
ine'-euvu  i.t  gas  and  bitumen,  including  gas  and  bitumen  wells  that 
“■  -!i.  ^ MK-iaiing.  sttsnended.  or  abandoned. 


FULL  REVIEW  AT  A HEARING 

With  the  regional  geological  study  finished  and  released  to  the 
public,  an  interim  EUB  hearing  began  on  March  10,  2004,  to 
address  the  production  status  of  wells  in  dispute  on  an  interim  basis. 
If  required,  a final  EUB  hearing  will  be  held  to  decide  the  final 
production  status  of  wells  that  continue  to  be  in  dispute. 

At  the  EUB,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  this  issue  to  industry 
and  to  citizens  across  Alberta.  We  will  continue  to  move  forward  to 
ensure  a fair  and  balanced  approach  to  bitumen  conservation. 
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STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY: 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  SOUR  GAS 


Why  must  we  produce  sour  gas  in  Alberta?  Considering 
that  sour  gas  is  natural  gas  that  contains  measurable 
amounts  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S) — an  undeniably 
toxic  substance — it's  a redid  cjiiestion. 


TH  NEED  FOR  GAS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  answer  focuses  on  our  world’s  very  real  need  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  energy.  Alberta  has  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  to  help 
meet  this  need  in  the  context  of  regulations  that  are  arguably  the 
most  stringent  in  the  world. 

Ha\  ing  a world-class  regulatory  regime  is  only  appropriate,  since 
Alberta’s  resources  rank  us  as  the  world’s  third-largest  producer  of 
natural  gas  and  the  second-largest  gas  exporter,  behind  only  Russia. 
Half  of  Alberta’s  oil  and  gas  production  is  exported  to  the  U.S.,  with 
Alberta  being  responsible  for  providing  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.’s  oil  imports  and  about  12  per  cent  of  its  natural  gas  imports. 
About  one-third  of  all  the  gas  produced  in  Alberta  is  sour. 

This  global  stature  and  ongoing  North  American  demand  result  in 
significant  levels  of  petroleum  industry  activity.  Alberta  accounts 
for  about  73  per  cent  of  all  new  oil  and  gas  wells  drilled  in  Canada, 
about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  which  are  gas  wells. 


Sour  gas  has  been  produced  safely  for  decades  in  Alberta,  with 
commercial-scale  production  truly  beginning  in  1952,  when  the  first 
sulphur-recovery  plant  (removing  the  sulphur  from  H2S)  was  built 
at  Jumping  Pound  in  the  foothills  west  of  Calgary. 

The  EUB  expects  sour  gas  production  to  continue  steadily  in  the 
future.  Today,  sour  gas  is  an  important  component  of  Alberta’s 
natural  gas  production.  As  of  2003,  sour  gas  accounts  for  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  province’s  total  remaining  gas  reserves  but  about  32 
per  cent  of  marketed  natural  gas.  The  average  H2S  concentration  of 
these  producible  sour  gas  reserves  is  9.2  per  cent. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  SOUR  GAS  (PS&SG) 

Alberta  is  a world  leader  in  safely  producing  sour  gas,  with  the  EUB 
establishing  the  world’s  most  rigorous  set  of  sour  gas  regulations. 
There  are  cuiTently  more  than  6000  sour  gas  producing  wells, 
12  500  km  of  sour  gas  pipeline,  and  240  sour  gas  processing  plants 
in  the  province.  About  70  of  these  processing  plants  remove  the  H2S 
from  the  gas  stream,  producing  clean-burning  natural  gas,  as  well  as 
elemental  sulphur  as  a by-product,  which  is  then  sold  for  use  as 
fertilizer  and  as  petrochemical  feedstock.  The  remaining  30  per  cent 
of  the  plants  either  incinerate  the  H2S  or  reinject  it  deep  under- 
ground into  appropriate  geologic  formations. 

With  Alberta’s  growing  population,  these  thousands  of  wells  and 
hundreds  of  gas  plants  mean  that  sour  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  often  take  place  in  proximity  to  large  numbers 
of  people. 

A recent  study  received  by  the  EUB  shows  that  during  2000,  the 
sour  gas  industry  supported  over  37  000  jobs,  generated  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  contributed  over 
$1.78  billion  in  royalties  and  taxes  to  the  province. 

To  ensure  that  sour  gas  development  happens  in  the  public  interest, 
the  EUB  is  committed  to  reviewing  and  improving  sour  gas  regula- 
tions on  an  ongoing  basis  where  necessary. 

WHERE  WE  WERE,  WHERE  WE  ARE 

Let’s  step  back  for  a moment  to  the  early  1970s.  The  petroleum 
industry  in  Alberta  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today: 

• As  the  regulator,  the  EUB  only  dealt  with  about  70  operating 
petroleum  companies  drilling  between  2000  and  5000  wells  per 
year. 

• The  population  of  the  province  was  about  1.6  million  people, 
and  the  majority  of  the  natural  gas  drilled  was  sweet. 


Sour  gas  simply  was  not  a big  issue  in  Alberta  then.  The  industry 
and  the  regulator  went  about  their  business,  and  the  public  didn’t 
pay  much  attention. 

Let’s  now  move  forward  to  the  early  years  of  this  decade: 

• There  are  more  than  1600  operating  petroleum  companies — a 
significant  increase  from  the  70  companies  of  the  early  1970s. 

• Those  companies  are  drilling  8000  to  12  500  gas  wells  per  year 
(more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  1970s). 

• The  population  has  grown  to  3 million  people,  and  there  are 
now  thousands  of  sour  gas  wells,  plus  associated  sour  gas 
pipelines  and  hundreds  of  processing  plants. 

Albertans  have  voiced  concerns  about  more  sour  gas  industry 
activity  taking  place  closer  to  people.  The  public  has  questions 
about  health  and  safety  issues  related  to  sour  gas  development, 
along  with  woiries  about  emergency  response  should  an  incident 
occur  and  concerns  about  property  values. 

As  the  regulator,  our  vision  is  to  have  a regulatory  framework  that 
inspires  public  confidence.  It  became  obvious  that  public  confi- 
dence was  not  being  maintained.  In  fact,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
decrease  in  public  confidence  and  an  increase  in  public  anxiety 
about  sour  gas  development. 

The  EUB  recognized  that  something  had  to  be  done,  including  a 
thorough  review  of  regulations  and  how  they  are  applied,  to  restore 
the  public’s  confidence  in  public  safety. 
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In  January  2000.  the  EUB  struck  the  Provincial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  to  review  and  assess 
public  health  and  safety  related  requirements  being  applied  to  the 
appro\al.  development,  and  operations  of  facilities  respecting 
Alberta's  sour  natural  gas  resources.  Chaired  by  a former  chairman 
of  the  EUB,  who  was  also  a member  of  the  Lodgepole  Blowout 
Inquiry  in  1983.  committee  members  included  medical  profes- 
sionals, academics  specializing  in  risk  research,  representatives 
from  First  Nations,  rural  and  urban  government,  the  land  devel- 
opment industry,  and  various  other  provincial  departments,  and 
members  of  the  public. 

The  committee  embarked  on  an  extensive  research  and  information- 
gathering process  that  took  a full  year.  Papers  and  presentations 
were  compiled,  and  two  rounds  of  visits  were  made  to  more  than  15 
towns  around  Alberta  that  had  direct  involvement  in  sour  gas  devel- 
opment. Ten  discussion  sessions  were  held  with  various  First 
Nations  groups,  and  written  submissions  were  sought  from  other 
aboriginal  organizations.  A telephone  survey  was  conducted,  an 
e-mail  address  and  Web  site  were  set  up,  and  the  committee  also 
welcomed  phone  calls,  letters,  faxes,  and  personal  visits  from 
interested  parties. 

All  in  all.  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  Advisory  Committee 
spoke  to  thousands  of  Albertans.  As  a result  of  this  hard  work,  the 
initiative  won  an  international  award  in  2001  from  the  prestigious 
Institute  of  Petroleum,  based  in  London,  England,  for  the  best 
energy-related  public  consultation  project  worldwide. 

In  December  2000,  the  committee  presented  the  EUB  with  a report 
containing  87  detailed  recommendations  focused  on 

• providing  a better  understanding  of  sour  gas, 

• improving  the  sour  gas  regulatory  system, 

• reducing  the  impacts  of  sour  gas  on  public  health  and  safety,  and 

• improving  the  communications  and  consultation  that  take  place 
with  the  public  on  all  sour  gas  matters. 


This  report,  with  its  87  recommendations,  is  available  on  the  EUB 
Web  site  at  www.eub.gov.ab.ca.  The  Web  site  also  has  a series  of 
pages  on  PS&SG,  including  semi-annual  and  annual  EUB 
progress  reports  on  this  initiative. 

Upon  receiving  the  intial  report,  the  EUB  immediately  pledged 
publicly  to  address  all  87  recommendations.  A team  of  senior  EUB 
staff  was  put  in  place,  with  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $3  million. 

Today,  more  than  three  years  after  receiving  the  report,  more  than 
200  EUB  staff  have  been  involved  in  this  important  work.  Hundreds 
of  stakeholders  from  industry,  the  public,  government,  and  special 
interest  groups  have  been  engaged  in  consultation  efforts. 
Significant  media  coverage  of  this  work  has  occurred  and,  most 
important,  significant  progress  has  taken  place. 

By  the  beginning  of  2004,  26  of  the  87  recommendations  had  been 
completed.  Work  was  well  under  way  on  another  58  recommenda- 
tions, and  work  was  about  to  begin  on  the  remaining  3. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS? 

The  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  initiative  has  years  of  positive 
outcomes  ahead  of  it.  It  involves  significant  work  on  numerous 
technical,  scientific,  health,  operations,  and  regulatory  reviews, 
broken  down  across  five  broad  categories: 

• Health  Effects  and  Sour  Gas  Research 

• Sour  Gas  Development  Planning  and  Approval 

• Sour  Gas  Operations 

• Emergency  Preparedness 

• Information,  Communications,  and  Consultation 

While  space  doesn’t  allow  us  to  detail  the  specifics  of  all  87  recom- 
mendations, we  can  report  that  the  EUB,  the  public,  and  the  sour  gas 
industry  are  realizing  some  outstanding  successes  in  the  area  of  sour 
gas  development.  In  fact,  this  work  has  resulted  in  a fundamental 
cultural  shift  in  how  the  industry  does  business  in  Alberta,  as  the 
following  illustrates. 
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HEALTH  EFFECTS 


A veteran  field  inspector  with  ten  years’  experience.  Brad  Olive  and 
the  drilling  inspection  team  ensure  that  all  critical  sour  gas  drilling 
operations  are  inspected. 
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Alberta  Health  and  Wellness  (the  government  department  responsi- 
ble for  health)  established  a multistakeholder  expert  advisory 
committee  to  evaluate  the  cunent  health  effects  literature  on  H2S 
and  sulphur  dioxide  (SO2).  A review  on  short-term  exposures  to 
H2S  has  been  completed,  and  the  final  report.  Health  Effects 
Associated  with  Short-Term  Exposure  to  Low  Levels  of  Hydrogen 
Sulphide  (H2S):  A Technical  Review,  is  available  on  the  Alberta 
government  Web  site  (www.gov.ab.ca).  A review  of  SO2,  the  main 
product  of  combustion  derived  from  burning  H2S,  is  also  under  way 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  early  to  mid-2004. 

Alberta  Health  and  Wellness  is  also  involved  in  a process  that  will 
assist  with  the  revision  of  the  H2S  health  effects  tables,  which 
outline  human  physiological  effects  in  response  to  levels  of  H2S 
exposure.  The  EUB  will  use  these  revised  tables  in  addressing 
public  safety  and  sour  gas  recommendations  on  standardized  disper- 
sion modelling — the  science  of  predicting  downwind  concentra- 
tions of  released  gases,  emergency  response  planning,  and  setbacks. 
Setbacks  are  minimum  distances  allowed  between  sour  gas  facili- 
ties (wells,  pipelines,  and  processing  plants)  and  urban  centres, 
residences,  and  occupied  buildings  or  areas  such  as  churches, 
schools,  and  campgrounds.  These  distances  vary  according  to  the 
hazard  from  100  m to  1.5  km. 

On  the  issue  of  standardized  dispersion  modelling,  three  recommen- 
dations relate  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  standardized 
hazard  and  risk  analysis  protocols.  The  objective  is  to  provide 
clarity  to  the  public  and  industry  by  providing  a benchmark  for 
comparison  of  sour  gas  developments.  The  hazard  analysis  will 
form  the  basis  for  both  a protocol  to  calculate  an  emergency 
planning  zone  and  a protocol  for  risk  analysis  with  an  incident 
frequency  component. 
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Another  series  of  recommendations  involves  examining  improved 
sour  gas  surface  and  subsurface  planning  across  the  province.  We 
are  moving  towards  ha\  ing  industry  speak  to  involved  communities 
about  overall  area  and  project  plans  for  sour  gas  development 
projects  when  appropriate.  If  a company  knew  that  it  was  going  to 
be  drilling  several  wells  and  constructing  several  pipelines  within  a 
community,  the  company  could  speak  about  the  overall  area  and/or 
project  plan  instead  of  dealing  with  people  about  one  well,  one 
pipeline,  or  one  facility  at  a time. 

This  work  involves  other  provincial  government  departments,  such 
as  Alberta  Energy,  and  local  governments,  such  as  towns  and 
counties,  as  well  as  regional  health  authorities.  The  overarching 
concept  is  to  have  as  many  people  and  authorities  as  possible 
involved  in  consulting  on,  planning  for,  and  sustaining  development 
of  sour  gas  resources,  in  order  to  minimize  disturbances  within  a 
community.  All  of  the  involved  local  agencies,  such  as  municipal 
governments  and  health  authorities,  would  be  aware  of  the  develop- 
ment and  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with  any  issues  that  may 
arise. 

Of  course,  the  EUB  conducts  public  hearings  when  issues  surround- 
ing energy  developments  arise  that  cannot  be  resolved  in  any  other 
way.  Yet  another  series  of  recommendations  has  resulted  in  the 
EUB  working  to  make  our  public  hearings  more  “user  friendly,”  so 
the  public  sees  more  clearly  that  their  participation  is  appreciated, 
necessary,  and  worthwhile. 

O pi;  RAT  IONS 

The  EUB  is  reviewing  requirements  for  older  sour  gas  pipelines  to 
ensure  that  there  is  adequate  attention  to  corrosion  failures,  preven- 
tion practices  for  third-party  damage  to  sour  gas  pipelines,  and 
setbacks  and  their  implications  for  surface  development. 


We  have  implemented  a 100  per  cent  inspection  rate  for  critical  sour 
gas  wells  and  have  greatly  increased  the  inspection  frequency  of 
sour  gas  operations  where  people  are  living  in  the  emergency 
planning  zone.  Coupled  with  this  increase  in  inspections,  we  have 
also  increased  the  inspections  done  on  new  and  noncompliant 
operators.  The  EUB  publicly  tracks  and  reports  inspection  results 
via  the  annual  Field  Surveillance  Provincial  Summary  (Statistical 
Series  57),  which  is  available  on  our  Web  site. 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Of  course,  to  many  people  living  near  sour  gas  developments, 
public  safety  is  closely  aligned  with  emergency  preparedness. 
Under  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  initiative,  the  EUB  has 
prepared  a new  emergency  response  planning  guide  and  updated 
requirements  to  better  coordinate  emergency  responder  roles.  As 
part  of  the  EUB’s  ongoing  commitment  to  constantly  enhance 
public  safety,  we  are  also  reviewing  the  process  for  defining 
emergency  planning  zones. 

Nineteen  recommendations  have  a direct  or  indirect  emergency 
response  planning  component.  One  involves  examining  the  capabil- 
ity for  air  monitoring  during  significant  sour  gas  release  events.  In 
this  case,  the  project  team  completed  an  inventory  of  the  type,  sensi- 
tivity, reliability,  and  location  of  available  air  monitoring 
equipment  across  the  entire  province.  It  used  the  inventory 
database  to  assess  whether  adequate  capability  exists  within  the 
province  to  monitor  events  involving  significant  sour  gas  releases 
and  concluded  that  it  does. 

The  EUB  has  developed  guidelines  for  staff  to  follow  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  to  ensure  a consistent  approach  to  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  disseminating  air  monitoring  results.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  project  team  also  completed  a review  of  the  1983 
Lodgepole  Blowout  Inquiry  Report  and  concluded  that  the  new 
guidelines  satisfied  the  inquiry  report’s  recommendations. 
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COMMUNICATION  AND  CONSULTATION 


The  EUB  agrees  that  people  and  communities  have  the  right  to  ask 
questions  about  public  safety  and  sour  gas.  Individuals,  families, 
and  communities  ask:  Why  are  you  forcing  me  to  live  or  work  near 
a sour  gas  development?  How  can  you  reassure  me  that  my  family 
is  being  protected? 

The  EUB  believes  that  when  regulations  are  sound,  communication 
and  consultation  are  the  best  means  to  resolve  public  anxiety.  We 
call  this  “participant  involvement,”  because  it  is  important  for  both 
industry  and  the  public  to  work  together.  The  Public  Safety  and 
Sour  Gas  initiative,  through  its  participant  involvement  measures, 
has  led  to  a fundamental  cultural  shift  in  how  the  energy  industry 
and  the  public  communicate. 

Industry  is  required  to  develop  an  effective  participant  involvement 
program  that  includes  those  parties  whose  rights  may  be  directly 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  a proposed  appli- 
cation. A company  must  develop  and  implement  this  program 
before  filing  an  application  with  the  EUB,  and  the  program  must 
include 

• distributing  the  applicant’s  information  package  and  the 
required  EUB  publications, 

• responding  to  questions  and  concerns, 

• discussing  options,  alternatives,  and  mitigating  measures,  and 

• seeking  confirmation  of  nonobjection  through  cooperative 

efforts. 

Industry  is  also  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  timing  constraints  on  the 
public,  for  example,  the  agricultural  calendar  for  planting  and 
harvesting  or  for  lambing  and  calving  seasons,  as  well  as  statutory 
holidays. 

The  public,  in  turn,  also  has  responsibilities  and  is  strongly  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  ongoing  issues  identification,  problem 
solving,  and  planning  with  respect  to  local  energy  developments. 
Early  involvement  in  informal  discussions  with  industry  may  lead 


to  greater  innuence  on  project  planning  and  mitigation  of  impacts. 
The  public  is  also  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  the  timing  constraints 
faced  by  the  company. 

The  EUB  also  stresses  that  participant  involvement  does  not  end 
with  the  issuance  of  a licence  to  drill  a well  or  construct  a 
pipeline.  Public  involvement  must  continue  throughout  the  life 
of  a project,  showing  a “good  neighbour”  attitude  by  both 
industry  and  the  public. 

Does  this  approach  work?  Overwhelmingly,  yes!  Here  are  some 
amazing  statistics  about  the  success  of  requiring  meaningful, 
effective  public  consultation  and  participant  involvement: 

In  2003,  the  EUB  processed  about  43  000  energy  applications.  Each 
one  had  to  undergo  a consultation  process.  Of  those  applications, 
about  6400  had  some  type  of  issue  or  concern  that  had  to  be 
addressed.  Of  those  6400,  only  about  19  remained  unresolved  and 
ended  up  in  an  EUB  public  hearing,  where  the  EUB,  as  the 
regulator,  acted  in  an  adjudicative  role  and  rendered  a decision  on 
the  application.  The  bottom  line,  then,  is  that  the  EUB  only  had  to 
formally  adjudicate  on  about  19  energy  applications  out  of  about 
43  000  in  2003.  This  shows  an  astounding  success  rate  for 
proper  consultation. 
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This  brings  us  to  a second  success;  synergy  groups.  Synergy  groups 
are  community-based  groups  of  people,  usually  comprising  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  local  industry  operators,  and  HUB  field 
staff,  who  meet  to  identify  and  address  issues  related  to  oil  and  gas 
development. 

The  formation  of  synergy  groups  reflects  the  fundamental  cultural 
shift  refeired  to  earlier,  in  that  as  industry  activity  levels  increased  in 
Alberta  during  the  1990s,  there  was  also  an  increase  in  community 
acti\  ism.  People  have  legitimate  concerns  about  things  like 

• human  and  animal  health  and  safety, 

• environmental  impacts,  and 

• the  sustainability  of  resource  development. 

They  want  to  have  meaningful  influence  on  those  decisions  that 
directly  affect  their  lives. 

The  creation  of  synergy  groups  at  an  early  stage  of  the  participant 
involvement  program,  especially  in  areas  with  heavy  sour  gas 
activity,  assists  in  fostering  a collective,  amenable  approach  to 
energy  development.  To  learn  more  about  activities  of  synergy 
groups  in  2003,  see  the  article  “Synergy:  Communication, 
Cooperation,  Convergence,”  on  page  20. 


One  of  the  big  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  is  what  happens  after  we  have  addressed  the  87  recommen- 
dations of  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  initiative?  We  believe  that 
the  nature  of  this  initiative  will  require  not  just  the  implementation 
and  sustainability  of  the  recommendations,  but  changing  the  way 
we  do  business.  This  includes  continual  self-assessment  and  self- 
improvement.  so  that  the  process  never  really  comes  to  an  end. 

Por  the  luture  of  sour  gas  development,  perhaps  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  both  industry  and  the  EUB  is  building  strong 
relationships  with  the  people  of  Alberta.  There  are  three  key  points 


to  consider  when  looking  at  the  future  of  landowner-industry 
relations  in  Alberta: 

• Keep  the  public  informed.  Industry  must  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible,  even  if  the  public  didn’t  ask  for  it,  even  if  it’s 
not  explicitly  required  by  regulations.  This  is  a critical  first  step 
in  establishing  two-way  understanding  and  respect. 

• Don’t  notify.  Consult.  Industry  must  sit  down  at  the  kitchen 
table,  talk  about  options,  and  try  to  understand  the  public’s 
motivations  and  interests.  In  turn,  the  public  must  make  an 
effort  to  understand  industry’s.  Industry  activity  may  affect  how 
owners  may  use  their  land,  so  it  is  very  important  to  look  for 
mutually  beneficial  solutions. 

• Be  respectful.  If  industry  works  hard  at  the  first  two  items,  this 
third  will  more  than  likely  come  along  naturally.  Albertans  want 
to  be  informed  and  be  part  of  the  process.  The  leases  that 
industry  purchases  from  government  are  permission  from  the 
people  of  Alberta  to  retrieve  that  resource,  not  ownership. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  ongoing  regulatory  reform.  As  part  of 
the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  initiative,  we  are  constantly 
assessing  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  seeking  the  safest,  best 
possible  processes  for  sour  gas  development. 

In  Alberta,  we  are  facing  some  interesting,  almost  contradictory 
challenges.  On  the  conventional  oil  and  gas  side,  we  have  a mature 
basin  with  declining  reserves  and  an  aging  infrastructure.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  also  embarking  on  the  development  of  signifi- 
cant newer  resources,  such  as  the  oil  sands  and  coalbed  methane.  In 
the  middle  lies  sour  gas.  While  we  have  50  years  of  sour  gas  experi- 
ence behind  us,  we  know  there  are  significant  reserves  yet  to  be 
developed. 

The  EUB  has  to  be  flexible  and  adopt  new  methods  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  our  rapidly  changing  world.  The  Public  Safety  and  Sour 
Gas  initiative  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  EUB  maintaining 
momentum  in  working  for  Albertans  and  striving  to  meet  our  vision 
of  inspiring  public  confidence  in  the  regulator. 
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The  EUB's  Appropriate  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR)  program  has 
become  the  standard  for  encouraging  participation  in  open  dialogue 
to  resolve  conllict  regarding  energy  issues  in  Alberta.  Starting  in 
early  2000.  the  EUB  began  developing  the  ADR  program  with  the 
formation  of  a multiparty  stakeholder  committee.  The  committee 
recommended  a regulatory  framework  for  ADR  and  assisted  in  the 
development  of  Informational  Letter  (IL)  2001-1:  Appropriate 
Dispute  Resolution  (ADR)  Program  and  Guidelines  for  Energy 
Industiy  Disputes,  which  officially  launched  the  ADR  program  on 
January  8.  2001,  as  a three-year  pilot. 

Now  complete,  the  three-year  pilot  program  has  been  extensively 
monitored  and  evaluated.  The  positive  feedback  and  support  have 
resulted  in  an  ongoing  ADR  program  that  has  evolved  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  landowners  and  industry. 

Since  the  launch  of  the  EUB  ADR  program  three  years  ago,  about 

• 80  per  cent  of  disputes  addressed  by  ADR  were  resolved,  and 

• 95  per  cent  of  participants  said  they  would  use  ADR  again. 

Participant  feedback  illustrates  the  major  benefits  of  ADR.  These 
include  improved  relations,  an  improved  understanding  of  the  other 
party's  concerns,  and  a faster  and  less  expensive  process  for  conflict 
resolution  when  compared  to  other  options. 


WHEN  IS  ADR  USED? 

The  EUB  ADR  program  is  used  when  concerns  and  objections 
remain  outstanding  following  negotiations  between  landowners  and 
companies  or  between  companies  (C2C).  Most  disputes  resolved  by 
the  ADR  process  relate  to  proposed  facility  applications  (wells, 
pipelines,  and  plants)  or  C2C  equity  applications,  such  as  spacing, 
pooling,  rateable  take,  and  common  carrier  or  processor. 

ADR  directly  involves  parties:  they  work  collaboratively  to  reach 
mutually  agreeable  solutions.  ADR  helps  parties  understand  resolu- 
tion options  and  processes  that  will  assist  them  in  developing  a clear 
understanding  of  their  concerns,  issues,  and  interests  and  then  in 
jointly  defining  resolution  options. 

The  two  main  components  of  the  EUB’s  ADR  program  are  EUB 
staff  facilitation  and  third-party  assistance  from  ADR  professional 
service  providers  and  mediators. 

EUB  STAFE  FACILITATION 

EUB  staff  assist  parties  in  understanding  regulatory  requirements 
and  facilitate  meetings  to  discover  mutually  agreeable  options.  Staff 
facilitation  usually  occurs  prior  to  a company  submitting  an  appli- 
cation but  after  the  company  has  attempted  to  resolve  the  concerns 
of  stakeholders.  Staff  normally  assist  though  direct  meetings  or  by 
speaking  with  each  of  the  involved  parties. 


THIRD-PARTY  ASSISTANCE 


Third-party  professional  service  providers  and  mediators  are  used 
in  more  complex  disputes  to  develop  win-win  outcomes.  They  may 
be  used  when  there  are  concerns  about  deadlines,  disputes 
involving  multiple  parties,  or  difficulties  engaging  other  parties. 
The  first  step  involving  third-party  professionals  is  a Preliminary 
ADR  (PADR)  meeting,  at  which  parties,  assisted  by  the  profession- 
al, discuss  procedures  and  reach  agreement  on  how  to  proceed, 
which  often  involves  mediation. 

ISSUE  RESOLUTION  AND  PARTICIPANT 
SATISFACTION 

Use  of  the  ADR  program  has  been  relatively  constant  despite 
significant  variation  in  the  number  of  applications  received  by  the 
EUB  annually.  The  chart  below  illustrates  ADR  results  since  2001. 


In  an  effort  to  improve  the  ADR  program,  the  EUB  asked  all  partic- 
ipants involved  with  PADR  meetings  and  meditation  to  provide 
their  feedback  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  the 
quality  of  the  service  provider,  mediator,  and  EUB  staff.  We 
received  feedback  for  100  per  cent  of  cases  in  2003,  compared  to  92 
per  cent  in  2002  and  83  per  cent  in  2001.  Participants  rated  services 
on  a scale  of  1 to  5 ( 1 being  very  unsatisfactory  and  5 being  very 
satisfactory). 

• Overall  effectiveness  of  the  program  was  rated  as  4. 1 . Feedback 
indicated  that  parties  that  did  not  achieve  resolution  still 
believed  the  process  was  worthwhile. 

• Quality  of  service  provided  by  third-party  ADR  professionals 
was  rated  as  4.4. 


ADR  RESULTS  FROM  2001  TO  2003 


161 


EUB  staff  Landowner  C2C  ADR 

facilitations  mediations 


198 


EUB  staff  Landowner  C2C  ADR 

facilitations  mediations 


169 


EUB  staff  Landowner  C2C  ADR 

facilitations  mediations 


H Number  initiated  , ; Number  completed 


■ Percentage  resolved 


Applications  (well,  pipeline,  facility,  and  equity) 
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The  HUB  expects  applicants  to  identify  parties  that  would  potential- 
ly be  affected  by  their  proposed  projects,  notify  them  about  the 
projects,  and  attempt  to  resolve  any  concerns  they  might  have. 

Most  often,  conflict  arises  and  escalates  because  of  the  approach 
and  treatment  of  one  party  by  another.  When  conflict  did  arise, 
disputants  indicated  that  they  desired 

• more  consistent  face-to-face  communications, 

• clear  and  concise  information, 

• improved  timeliness  of  follow-up,  and 

• a less  adversarial  approach  and  a more  “interest-based” 
approach. 

With  effective  consultation,  the  number  of  conflicts  and  the  need  for 
ADR  decrease.  The  2003  edition  of  Guide  56:  Energy  Development 
Applications  and  Schedules  reinforces  and  clarifies  the  importance 
of  early  and  effective  public  engagement  through  the  inclusion  of 
participant  involvement  guidelines. 

Kffective  efforts  to  engage  all  parties  reduces  and  prevents  conflicts 
Effective  consultation 

^ Conflict  resolution 

through  ADR  techniques 

s ~ G 

Need  for  ADR 

■ 'O  'o‘  \TK)\  !N  ADR 

In  2003.  all  participants  in  ADR  indicated  that  EUB  staff  acted  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner. 

A consistent  message  from  participants  over  the  last  three  years  has 
been  the  critical  role  of  EUB  staff.  Participants  have  stated  that  they 


believe  EUB  staff  add  credibility,  clarify  regulatory  requirements, 
and  help  to  ensure  that  complete  and  reasonable  agreements  are 
reached.  The  average  rating  of  the  service  provided  by  EUB  staff  in 
mediations  since  2001  has  been  4.4  out  of  5.  The  ADR  coordinator 
and  the  EUB’s  Eield  Surveillance  Branch  have  initiated  a 
Eacilitation  Eramework  Initiative  to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  EUB 
service  is  maintained. 

3)  USING  PADR  MEETINGS  TO  AGREE  ON  ADR 
OPTIONS  AND  PROCESS 

The  purpose  of  the  Preliminary  ADR  (PADR)  meeting  is  to  ensure 
that  the  parties  make  an  informed  decision  on  ADR  requirements 
and  options.  Several  unresolved  disputes  are  linked  to  rushed  or 
incomplete  PADR  meetings. 

ADR  service  providers  play  a critical  role  in  preparing  parties  for 
ADR.  They  assist  the  mediator  in  running  the  PADR  meeting  and 
ensuring  that  follow-up  is  clarified  and  strengthened.  With  the  help 
of  ADR  service  providers,  several  improvements  have  been  made  to 
the  overall  ADR  program,  including 

• further  assisting  parties  to  understand  ADR, 

• clarifying  the  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved, 

• developing  the  agenda  for  the  PADR  meeting, 

• using  a standard  process  agreement, 

• preparing  the  ADR  professionals  and  participants  to  ensure  a 
complete  PADR  meeting,  and 

• having  service  providers  attend  the  PADR  meeting  to  assist  the 
parties. 

The  EUB  ADR  program  uses  the  term  “Appropriate”  Dispute 
Resolution  because  parties  should  choose  the  best  option  for  resolu- 
tion at  the  PADR  meeting.  The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  was 
demonstrated  during  2003,  when  out  of  15  C2C  PADR  meetings,  6 
did  not  proceed  to  mediation.  Four  chose  other  ADR  options,  such 
as  using  third-party  experts  or  resuming  direct  negotiations,  and  2 
chose  an  EUB  hearing. 
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OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY  LAUNCH  A "BETTER  WAY" 

Since  April  2002,  an  industry-initiated  C2C  ADR  taskforce  of  more 
than  70  industry  volunteers  with  a wide  range  of  expertise  and 
backgrounds  has  been  creating  improved  negotiation  and  conflict 
management  processes,  contractual  provisions,  ADR  guidelines, 
and  ADR  tools. 

This  initiative  is  the  only  known  multidisciplinary  business-driven 
ADR  taskforce  in  North  America. 

Eight  industry  organizations,  two  regulators,  and  two  ADR  associa- 
tions have  endorsed  the  C2C  Taskforce  Report: 

Alberta  Energy  and  Utilities  Board 

National  Energy  Board 

Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Producers 

Small  Explorers  and  Producers  Association  of  Canada 

Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen 

Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Land  Administration 

Canadian  Gas  Processors  Association 

Petroleum  Accountants  Society  of  Canada 

Petroleum  Joint  Venture  Association 

Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ADR  Institute  of  Canada 

Alberta  Arbitration  and  Mediation  Society 

A C2C  ADR  Council  will  be  formed  to  assist  in  creating  awareness 
about  the  various  ADR  tools  and  techniques  recommended  by  the 
taskforee.  The  report  was  released  in  spring  2004. 

REGULATORY  ALIGNMENT  WITH  THE  C2C 
TASKFORCE  REPORT 

A regulatory  alignment  team  conducted  interviews  with  31 
companies  that  chose  the  regulatory  process,  including  hearings,  to 
resolve  their  disputes.  All  companies  agreed  that  the  regulatory 
processes  should  be  used  as  a last  resort.  However,  many  companies 
indicated  they  had  no  choice,  as  they  were  unable  to  meet  or 


“We  endorse  the  C2C  Taskforce  Report  and,  in  particular,  the 
report's  focus  on  fostering  ways  to  better  manage,  control  and 
residve  conflicts  within  the  industry.  We  strongly  encourage 
companies  to  consider  the  report's  recommendations  and  use  the 
guidelines,  as  we  believe  they  will  assist  companies  in  selecting  the 
})iost  appropriate  pan  ess  for  resolving  conflict,  improving  business 
relationships,  and  nuttitnizing  the  diversion  of  internal  resources 
from  other  productive  opportunities.  ” 

negotiate  or  were  concerned  about  tactics  used  by  the  other  party, 
such  as  involving  individuals  with  limited  authority,  withholding 
information,  and  abuse  of  the  regulatory  process. 

The  EUB  agrees  with  the  recommendations  of  the  taskforce 
regarding  regulatory  enhancements; 

• strongly  encouraging  companies  to  endorse  and  use  the  C2C 
dispute  resolution  tools  and  teehniques  prior  to  selecting  regula- 
tory options; 

• clarifying  the  need  and  timing  of  a hearing  early  in  the  applica- 
tion process,  requiring  exchange  of  submissions  to  ensure  early 
and  effective  use  of  the  PADR  meeting  and  the  sharing  of 
pertinent  information,  and  conducting  the  ADR  process  in 
parallel  with  the  hearing  process;  and 

• considering  cost  recovery  from  one  company  to  the  other  where 
there  is  apparent  abuse  of  the  hearing  process. 

Complete  details  of  the  interview  results  and  recommendations  are 
in  the  C2C  Taskforce  Report,  available  via  a link  on  the  EUB’s  Web 
site  at  <www.eub.gov.ab.ca>. 


COMPANYO 

COMPANY^ 

TASKFORCE 
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The  high  number  of  disputes  resolved  and  participant  satisfaction 
continued  in  2003.  Overall,  78  per  cent  of  disputes  addressed  by  the 
program  in  2003  were  resolved.  The  results  for  the  two  main 
components  of  the  HUB  ADR  program  are 

EVB  Field  Staff  Facilitations  - 74  per  cent  resolved 

• 169  landowner  cases:  127  completed,  with  94  resolved 

Third-Party  ADR  Professional  Assistance  - 84  per  cent  resolved 

• 18  PADR  meetings  with  landowners:  All  selected  mediation — 
13  completed,  with  85  per  cent  resolved 

• 15  C2C  PADR  meetings 

9 selected  mediation:  8 completed,  with  75  per  cent 
resolved 

4 selected  other  ADR  options,  with  100  per  cent  resolved 
2 agreed  that  their  best  option  was  to  proceed  to  a hearing 

In  situations  where  ADR  does  not  result  in  a full  resolution,  an  EUB 
hearing  is  often  required.  The  EUB  held  19  energy  hearings  in  2003. 
Only  one  of  the  applications  related  to  these  hearings  had  proceeded 
through  the  ADR  program  prior  to  the  hearing.  In  fact,  14  scheduled 
hearings  were  cancelled  as  a result  of  successful  ADR  activities. 

In  2003,  there  was  strong  user  support  for  continuing  the  ADR 
program,  with  95  per  cent  indicating  they  would  participate  in  ADR 
again  and  94  per  cent  indicating  they  would  tell  others  to  use  ADR. 


The  EUB ’s  Les  Schmidt  and  Karine  Fisher  participate  in  mediations 
to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  concerns  and  objections  between 
companies  (C2C). 


2003  RESOLUTION  RESULTS 


When  questioned  about  their  specific  ADR  process: 

• 85  per  cent  indicated  the  process  was  worthwhile.  Participants 
stated  that  understanding  increased  and  relations  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  process. 

• 85  per  cent  ranked  the  quality  of  EUB  staff  service  in  ADR  to 
be  satisfactory  or  better.  Most  participants  emphasized  that  it  is 
critical  that  EUB  staff  participate  in  ADR  to  ensure  complete 
resolution  and  to  add  credibility  to  the  process. 

• 93  per  cent  ranked  the  service  provider  and  mediator  service  as 
satisfactory  or  better. 


1)  LANDOWNER/INDUSTRY  DISPUTES 

About  1 per  cent  (431)  of  all  facility  applications  (wells,  pipelines, 
and  facilities)  in  2003  were  submitted  with  outstanding  landowner 
objections.  Landowners  objected  to  13  per  cent  of  the  909  spacing 
applications.  These  objections  and  disputes  require  significant 
time  and  effort  to  process  and  resolve  by  landowners,  industry, 
and  EUB  staff.  Not  included  in  the  statistics  are  the  disputes 
resolved  through  facilitation  efforts  of  EUB  field  staff  prior  to  the 
application  submission. 
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EUB  staff  facilitations 

Of  the  169  EUB  staff  facilitations  under  way  in  2003,  127  were 
completed  and  94  were  resolved:  a 74  per  cent  success  rate. 

• The  resolution  rate  for  staff  facilitation  has  decreased  from  84 
per  cent  in  2002  and  85  per  cent  in  2001  to  74  per  cent  in  2003. 
Of  the  unsuccessful  field  facilitations,  14  proceeded  to 
mediation  and  9 were  resolved. 

• As  part  of  continuous  improvement  efforts,  the  ADR  coordina- 
tor and  the  Field  Surveillance  Branch  have  initiated  a 
Facilitation  Framework  Initiative  to  investigate  delivery  options 
and  requirements  and  to  develop  a more  formal  EUB 
framework  for  staff  ADR  services. 

Third-party  ADR  professional  assistance 

In  2003,  18  PADR  meetings  were  held  and  all  proceeded  to 
mediation.  Thirteen  mediations  were  completed,  of  which  1 1 were 
resolved,  for  a success  rate  of  85  per  cent. 

• Two  mediations  did  not  reach  full  resolution.  In  one  case  the 
EUB  Board  cancelled  the  hearing  and  in  the  other  the  issue 
proceeded  to  hearing, 

2)  COMPANY-TO-COMPANY  (C2C)  DISPUTES 

About  15  per  cent  of  C2C  equity  applications  (956  applications 
regarding  spacing,  pooling,  rateable  take,  and  common  earner  or 
processor)  were  filed  with  outstanding  industry  objections.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  were  related  to  spacing  or  pooling  issues.  No  staff 
facilitations  were  conducted  on  C2C  disputes.  The  submission  of  an 
equity  application  with  company  objections  initiates  the  more 
formal  component  of  the  ADR  program,  which  commences  with  a 
required  PADR  meeting. 


Third-party  ADR  professional  assistance 

15  PADR  meetings  were  initiated.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meetings,  the  parties  agreed  on  a course  of  action; 

• 2 cases  concluded  that  a hearing  was  appropriate. 

• 13  cases  decided  to  proceed  with  ADR:  12  were  completed  and 
10  were  resolved,  for  a resolution  rate  of  83  per  cent. 

2 cases  used  third-party  experts;  One  used  an  arbitrator  and 
the  other  used  a technical  consultant  to  assist  in  the 
resolution. 

2 decided  they  should  resume  direct  negotiations  based  on 
the  outcome  of  the  PADR  meeting.  Both  reached  resolution. 
9 chose  mediation.  8 were  completed  in  2003,  of  which  6 
were  resolved  (75  per  cent).  One  case  held  another  PADR 
meeting  several  months  later  and  then  decided  on  binding 
arbitration,  while  the  second  case  did  not  proceed  any 
farther,  as  the  company  was  sold. 

Two  C2C  cases  delayed  their  PADR  meetings  until  several  weeks 
from  the  start  date  of  a hearing.  They  did  not  proceed  through  ADR 
because  their  lawyers  felt  the  hearing  was  the  only  option.  Early 
planning  and  effective  interest-based  negotiations  with  earlier 
PADR  discussions,  as  recommended  by  the  C2C  taskforce,  may 
have  avoided  the  hearing  and  ongoing  problems  in  these  cases. 
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Over  the  last  three  years,  the  ADR  Multiparty  Stakeholder 
Committee  played  a key  role  in  monitoring  and  ensuring  continuous 
improvement  of  the  HUB  ADR  program.  Many  of  the  committee 
members  also  participated  in  the  C2C  taskforce.  The  Stakeholder 
Committee  members  have  agreed  to  continue  to  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  ADR  processes,  consider  issues,  provide  recommendations 
to  further  enhance  the  ADR  programs,  and  maintain  an  HUB  roster 
of  service  providers  and  mediators. 

Some  matters  the  committee  will  consider  are  briefly  described  below. 

I \i PROVING  OPTIONS  FOR  DIFFICULT  DISPUTES 

Several  ADR  events  in  2003  did  not  result  in  resolution  due  to  the 
approach  taken  by  landowner  advisors.  Some  companies  are  now 
reluctant  to  enter  into  future  ADR  meetings  should  certain  advisors 
be  invohed.  At  the  same  time,  landowners  indicate  they  need 
qualified  and  knowledgeable  advisors  to  assist  them  in  their  direct 
negotiations  with  landmen  and  that  these  advisors  are  few  in 
number.  In  2004,  the  committee  is  exploring  options  to  address 
these  stakeholder  concerns. 

Generally,  service  providers  dealt  effectively  in  2003  with  concerns 
regarding  multiparty  disputes  that  had  been  raised  in  2002  through 
early  dispute  resolution  planning  and  thorough  PADR  meetings. 


MONITORING  THE  COST  TO  USE  THE  EUB  ADR 
PROGRAM 

The  average  cost  of  ADR  services  (costs  of  the  service  provider, 
mediator,  and  various  arrangements)  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
mainly  due  to  increased  travel,  the  need  for  increased  planning, 
coaching,  and  the  level  of  assistance  needed  from  the  service 
provider. 

• On  average,  it  cost  $3900  to  arrange  and  hold  a PADR  meeting 
in  2003,  up  from  $3100  in  2002  and  $1200  in  2001. 

• In  2003  it  cost  an  average  of  $4900  to  complete  mediation, 
compared  to  $3500  in  2002  and  $4300  in  2001. 

Landowner  cases  typically  cost  more  because  of  travel  and  service 
provider  preparation  with  the  parties.  Multiparty  cases  and  cases 
dealing  with  complex  issues  often  require  additional  meetings  and 
therefore  cost  more. 
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ENSURING  THAT  ADR  TIMELINES  DO  NOT 
INCREASE 

The  average  timelines  to  initiate  and  complete  an  ADR  undertaking 
have  remained  relatively  consistent  over  the  last  three  years: 

• 20  days  to  PADR  meeting  from  initial  contact  with  service 
provider,  with  an  average  PADR  duration  of  2.5  hours; 

• 4 days  from  PADR  meeting  to  the  mediation  meeting,  with  an 
average  mediation  duration  of  8 hours. 


CONTINU  NG  AWARENESS  OF  ADR  AND 
STAKEHOLDER  EDUCAT  ON 

Industry  personnel  are  generally  aware  of  the  EUB  ADR  program. 
The  majority  of  questions  now  relate  to  how  companies  can  effec- 
tively use  the  program.  The  ADR  coordinator  continues  to  spend  a 
significant  amount  of  time  working  with  industry  associations  and 
companies,  presenting  ADR  material,  and  answering  specific 
questions. 

The  need  to  promote  and  educate  stakeholders  continues.  The 
rollout  of  the  C2C  Taskforce  Report  and  its  ADR  tools  and 
techniques  will  assist  in  this  regard.  The  taskforce  will  also  be 
forming  an  ADR  education  committee  to  develop  training  for 
industry.  A trial  two-day  ADR  training  session  is  planned  with  a 
landowner  group  using  the  EUB  ADR  training  material;  this  has 
potential  for  future  use  with  other  public  groups. 


APPROPRIATE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 
MULTIPARTY  STAKEHOLDER  COMMITTEE; 

Bill  Remmer,  ADR  Coordinator,  EUB,  committee  Chairman 
Wayne  Gent,  Sundre  Petroleum  Operators  Group 
(a  synergy  group) 

Bob  Garies,  Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen 

Dave  Gould,  mediation  community 

Alan  Holt,  Wild  Rose  Agricultural  Producers 

Judy  Huntley,  Alberta  Environmental  Network 

Mark  Johns,  electric  industry 

Dean  Lien,  Farmers  Advocate 

Diana  Pane,  Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Producers 
Dave  Savage,  Small  Explorers  and  Producers  Association 
of  Canada 

Stan  Schumacher,  Surface  Rights  Board 
Stuart  Simpson,  mediation  community 
Arden  Berg,  EUB  Board  Sponsor 
Stephen  Smith,  EUB  Advisor 
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WORKING  ACROSS  ALBERTA 


The  HUB  oversees  the  safe,  responsible  development  of  Alberta’s 
energy  resources.  To  ensure  that  energy  projects  are  constructed  and 
operated  safely,  the  Field  Surveillance  Branch  annually  inspects  a 
portion  of  Alberta’s  180  000  operating  wells,  16  500  oil  batteries 
and  associated  satellites,  733  gas  plants,  8365  gas  batteries,  and 
over  330  000  km  of  pipelines.  EUB  field  staff  enforce  standards  and 
conditions  set  out  in  licences,  approvals,  and  EUB  regulations  and 
requirements  using  a prioritized  inspection  system  refeiTcd  to  as 
OSI,  which  is  based  on  operator  performance,  sensitivity  of  the 
location,  and  mherent  risk  of  the  operation. 

Operating  out  of  eight  EUB  Eield  Centres  throughout  Alberta,  field 
staff  inspect  construction,  operation,  and  abandonment  operations 
at  oil,  gas,  and  oil  sands  facilities  (including  pipelines,  compressors, 
and  processing  plants).  They  respond  to  emergencies  and  public 
complaints  on  a 24-hour  basis  and  ensure  a consistent  approach  to 
enforcement  of  requirements  with  noncompliant  operators. 

The  Eield  Surveillance  Branch  also  spends  considerable  time  facil- 
itating the  resolution  of  landowner-industry  conOicts  and  participat- 
ing in  public-industry  liaison  committees  in  an  effort  to  reach 
mutually  agreeable  solutions  between  landowners  and  energy 
companies. 

In  the  year  ahead.  Field  Surveillance  staff  will  continue  to  focus  on 
pipeline  corrosion,  noncompliant  licensees,  air  monitoring  activi- 
ties, facilitation,  reduction  of  odours,  and  improving  communica- 
tion with  synergy  groups  and  other  communities  throughout  the 
province. 


INSPECTIONS 

The  percentage  of  satisfactory  inspections  increased  to  7 1 .5  per  cent 
in  2003  from  70.6  per  cent  in  2002.  The  minor  unsatisfactory 
inspection  percentage  remained  constant  at  25  per  cent,  while  the 
overall  percentage  of  major  unsatisfactory  inspections  decreased 
from  3.9  per  cent  in  2002  to  3.0  per  cent  in  2003,  about  a 25  per  cent 
improvement. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  EUB  is  confident  that  most  Alberta  energy  industry  operators 
strive  to  comply  with  EUB  regulations,  requirements,  and 
programs.  Flowever,  companies  that  fail  to  meet  requirements  or 
follow  EUB  direction  are  subject  to  escalating  enforcement  conse- 
quences. Enforcement  actions  always  include  deadlines  for  fixing  a 
problem  and  may  be  reinforced  by  penalties,  such  as  temporary  or 
long-term  suspension  of  operations. 

In  2003,  the  EUB  needed  to  suspend  110  facilities  from  operation 
until  the  problem  was  rectified,  compared  to  128  in  2002,  a 14  per 
cent  decrease.  The  cost  to  industry  of  suspensions  also  decreased,  to 
$10.2  million,  versus  $25.8  million  in  2002. 
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WELL  CONTROL  OCCURRENCES 


DEFINITIONS 

• A satisfactory  inspection  finds  that  all  regulations 
and  requirements  are  met. 

• A minor  unsatisfactory  inspection  finds  a contraven- 
tion of  regulation(s)  and/or  requirement(s)  that  does 
not  result  in  a direct  threat  to  the  public  and/or  the 
environment  and  does  not  adversely  affect  oil  and 
gas  operations. 

• A major  unsatisfactory  inspection  finds  a contraven- 
tion of  regulation(s)  and/or  requirement(s)  that  an 
operator  has  failed  to  address  and/or  has  the 
potential  to  cause  an  adverse  impact  on  the  public 
and/or  the  environment. 

• A serious  unsatisfactory  inspection  finds  a total 
disregard  for  regulation(s)  and/or  requirement(s) 
that  is  causing  or  may  cause  significant  impact  on 
the  public  and/or  the  environment. 

• Blows  are  the  unexpected  release  of  wellbore  fluids 
into  the  atmosphere,  while  blowouts  are  the 
complete  loss  of  control  of  the  flow  of  fluids  from  a 
well.  During  drilling  operations,  any  unexpected 
CTtry  of  vy^er,  gas,  oil,  or  other  formation  fluid  into 
o wdibore  that  is  under  control  and  can  be  circulat- 
ed oat  is  called  a kicL 


Drilling  and  servicing  in  Alberta  over  the  last  five  years  have  been 
extremely  active,  with  over  70  000  wells  drilled.  This  has  resulted 
in  many  challenges  for  both  industry  and  the  EUB  to  ensure  the 
drilling  and  servicing  of  wells  safely  with  minimal  impact  to  the 
environment  and  public. 

Blows  and  blowouts  during  drilling  and  servicing  operations  are 
among  the  most  serious  incidents  for  well  operations  and  have  the 
potential  to  cause  public  safety  and  environmental  impacts.  The 
EUB  regards  the  number  of  blows,  blowouts,  and  kicks  as  a primary 
indicator  of  industry’s  drilling  and  servicing  performance  and  pays 
particularly  close  attention  to  industry’s  response  to  these  incidents. 

Requirements  for  high  training  standards  and  sophisticated  blowout 
detection  and  prevention  equipment  have  helped  to  keep  well 
control  occunences  to  a minimum.  Of  the  approximate  18  200^ 
wells  drilled  in  2003,  the  EUB  recorded 

• 1 blowout  and  3 blows  during  drilling,  compared  to  6 blowouts 
and  0 blows  in  2002,  and 

• 4 blowouts  and  7 blows  during  servicing,  versus  5 blowouts  and 
2 blows  in  2002. 

All  were  brought  under  control  with  minimal  environmental 
damage  and  no  public  safety  impacts.  The  EUB  will  continue  to 
review  all  blows  and  blowouts  related  to  drilling  and  servicing 
operations  to  identify  changes  to  equipment,  procedures,  and 
regulations  that  may  be  required  to  reduce  drilling  and  servicing 
blows  and  blowouts. 

The  106  kicks  recorded  in  2003  equate  to  a kick  occuirence  rate  of 
approximately  6 kicks  per  1000  wells  drilled.  The  kick  occurrence 
rate  has  remained  relatively  constant  for  the  last  five  years  and  is  a 
significant  improvement  from  the  years  prior  to  1997/1998,  when 
the  rate  averaged  23  kicks  per  1 000  wells  drilled. 
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For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  report,  drilling  activity  includes  wells  that  have  finished 
drilling;  it  does  not  include  spuds  (new  well  starts)  that  were  not  completed  in  2003. 


GAS  PRODUCTION 


There  were  1766  inspections  completed  on  gas  processing  facilities 
in  2003,  including  15  operational  audits.  This  was  a decrease  in 
inspections  compared  to  the  2170  inspections  conducted  in  2002. 
The  major  unsatisfactory  inspection  percentage  rate  for  gas  plants 
and  batteries  decreased  to  1.6  per  cent  in  2003  from  2.3  per  cent  in 
2002,  a 30  per  cent  improvement.  The  improved  compliance  can  be 
attributed  to  industry’s  improved  understanding  of  HUB  require- 
ments, self-audits,  operator  awareness  sessions,  and  presentations 
by  HUB  staff. 

PIPELINES 

Corrosion  continues  to  be  the  main  cause  of  pipeline  failures,  and 
staff  investigate  100  per  cent  of  corrosion  failures.  While  not  all 
corrosion  failures  are  physically  inspected,  EUB  staff  follow  up  on 
all  failures  through  an  investigation  into  the  incident.  Internal 
corrosion  failures  decreased  to  350  in  2003  from  447  in  2002,  a 21.7 
per  cent  decrease.  In  addition,  external  corrosion  failures  decreased 
to  86  in  2003  from  116  in  2002,  a 25.9  per  cent  decrease.  These 
significant  decreases  are  attributed  to  failure  mechanisms  being 
investigated  and  mitigation  measures  implemented  by  licensees. 
EUB  field  staff  conducted  a total  of  468  inspections  on  pipeline 
failure/hits  in  2003,  compared  to  516  in  2002. 

In  2003,  there  were  451  satisfactory  inspections,  4 minor  unsatisfac- 
tory inspections,  12  major  unsatisfactory  inspections,  and  1 serious 
unsatisfactory  inspection.  In  2002,  there  were  456  satisfactory 
inspections,  14  minor  unsatisfactory  inspections,  46  major  unsatis- 
factory inspections,  and  no  serious  unsatisfactory  inspections. 

The  significant  decrease  in  major  unsatisfactory  inspections  of 
some  74  per  cent  is  attributed  to  the  implementation  of  Guide  66: 
Pipeline  Inspection  Manned,  which  details  EUB  requirements  and 
enforcement  action  when  a noncompliance  occurs. 


EUB  field  staff  conducted  439  pipeline  construction/test  inspections 
in  2003,  of  which  405  were  satisfactory  (92.3  per  cent  of  total,  up 
from  283,  or  85.8  per  cent,  in  2002),  25  were  minor  unsatisfactory 
(5.7  per  cent,  down  from  40,  or  12.1  per  cent,  in  2002),  and  8 were 
major  unsatisfactory  (essentially  unchanged  from  2002),  with  1 
serious  unsatisfactory  inspection. 

SPILLS 

A total  of  1381  spills  were  reported  to  EUB  Field  Centres  in  2003, 
a decrease  of  4.4  per  cent  from  1445  in  2002.  Of  the  1381  spills: 

• 57  were  priority  1 — greatest  potential  for  environmental  and/or 
public  impacts  (4.1  per  cent), 

• 264  were  priority  2 — significant  volume  of  product  released  or 
the  potential  for  environmental  impacts  (19.1  per  cent),  and 

• 1060  were  priority  3 — low  or  medium  volumes  (76.8  per  cent). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  spills  were 
low  volume  and  were  usually  contained  on  lease.  Inspections  were 
conducted  on  506  spills.  There  were  474  satisfactory  spill  inspec- 
tions, 12  minor  unsatisfactory  spill  inspections,  20  major  unsatis- 
factory inspections,  and  no  serious  unsatisfactory  inspections.  This 
compares  to  631  inspections  conducted  in  2002,  when  23  minor 
unsatisfactory  spill  inspections,  14  major  unsatisfactory  spill 
inspections,  and  no  serious  unsatisfactory  spill  inspections  were 
identified.  Spill  volumes  of  hydrocarbon  and  produced  water  in 
2003  were  5268.3  m-"*  and  15  605  m-'*  respectively.  This  is  an 
increase  in  hydrocarbon  volume  from  5188.8  m-^  in  2002  and  a 
decrease  in  produced  water  spilled  from  19  164  m-'*  in  2002. 
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In  2003.  the  EUB’s  two  mobile  air  monitoring  units  conducted  a 
total  of  695  inspections,  compared  with  461  the  previous  year.  The 
percentage  of  unsatisfactory  inspections  decreased  from  8.7  in  2002 
to  4.7  in  2003,  a 47  per  cent  improvement. 

Industry  continues  to  improve  its  compliance  record  with  respect  to 
reducing  emissions  from  oil  and  gas  facilities.  The  leading  sources 
of  emissions  were  leaking  tank  hatches,  tank  truck  loading  and 
unloading,  and  inadequate  maintenance. 
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WASTE  MANAGEMENT  FACILITIES 
In  2003,  field  staff  inspected  72  waste  management  facilities,  which 
resulted  in  4 major  and  1 serious  unsatisfactory  inspections.  This 
compares  to  65  waste  management  inspections  conducted  in  2002, 
resulting  in  6 major  unsatisfactory  inspections.  Off-lease  odours, 
failure  to  meet  Guide  55  storage  requirements,  and  staining/spillage 
were  the  most  common  deficiencies  identified. 

RESPONDING  TO  PUBLIC  CONCERNS 
Field  Surveillance  staff  respond  to  all  complaints  within  our  juris- 
diction, with  the  focus  on  ensuring  prompt,  effective,  and  lasting 
resolution  of  any  problem  identified. 

In  2003,  the  EUB  received  and  responded  to  817  public  complaints, 
compared  to  869  in  2002,  a decrease  of  6 per  cent.  Since  a number 
of  complaints  involved  more  than  one  concern,  the  EUB  identified 
921  issues  associated  with  the  817  complaints,  compared  to  1019 
issues  in  2002.  Last  year,  88  per  cent  of  individuals  surveyed  were 
satisfied  with  the  response  from  the  EUB,  compared  to  91  per  cent 
in  2002. 

For  more  information  on  the  EUB’s  Field  Surveillence  activities 
including  inspections,  enforcement  actions,  and  subsequent 
industry  compliance,  refer  to  Statistical  Series  (ST)  2004-57:  Field 
Surveillence  Provincial  Siimmarv. 
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Alberta's  Crude  Bitumen  Remaining  Reserves  and 
Production,  Compared  to  Conventional  Remaining 
Reserves  and  Production 

Million  cubic  metres  (billion  borrels) 


Remaining  established 
reserves  - Bitumen 
27  726  (174) 


Remoining  established 
reserves  - Conventionc 
254  (1.6) 


Annual 

production 

2003 

Conventional 
37  (0.23) 

Bitumen 
56  (0.35) 


Alberta  has  the  largest  oil  sands  resource  in  the  world.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  about  28  billion  cubic  metres  (m^)  (174 
billion  barrels  [bbl])  of  bitumen  are  recoverable  with  today’s 
technology  and  economic  conditions. 

Annual  production  of  bitumen  and  conventional  crude  oil  is  just  a 
sliver  of  the  existing  bitumen  reserves.  Alberta  is  at  a relatively 
early  stage  in  the  likely  long  life  history  of  the  oil  sands  resource. 


Bitumen  reserves  are  not  expected  to  change  significantly  over  the 
short  term,  as  the  challenge  in  oil  sands  development  is  not  finding 
the  bitumen,  but  recovering  it  cost  effectively. 

Alberta  Crude  Bitumen  Production 

Thousand  cubic  metres  per  day 
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Bitumen  production  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
2003,  the  production  of  bitumen  was  approximately  153  thousand 
m3  per  day  (m^/d)  (965  thousand  bbl/d).  Surface  mining  accounted 
for  about  64  per  cent  and  in  situ  accounted  for  about  36  per  cent  of 
the  total  bitumen  production  (see  page  22  for  a description  of 
surface  mining  and  in  situ  technology).  From  surface  mineable 
bitumen,  about  86  thousand  m^/d  (540  thousand  bbl/d)  of  synthetic 
crude  oil  was  produced. 
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RESERVES.  PRODUCTION,  AND  DELIVERIES: 
CONVENTIONAL  CRUDE  OIL 

Net  Reserves  Additions  and  Remaining  Reserves 
of  Conventional  Crude  Oil 


Million  cubic  metres 


H Net  reserves  H Remaining  heavy  Remaining  light- 
additions  reserves  medium  reserves 


Some  31  million  m-^  (194  million  bbl)  of  crude  oil  were  added  to 
Alberta’s  recoverable  reserves  in  2003.  Additions  are  a result  of 
discovering  new  reserves  and  revising  reserves  that  have  already 
been  discovered.  Production  in  2003  outstripped  additions,  con- 
tributing to  a 2.5  per  cent  decrease  in  the  remaining  established 
reserves  of  crude  oil  to  254  million  m^  ( 1 .6  billion  bbl).  This 
reserve  is  composed  of  73  per  cent  light-medium  and  27  per  cent 
heavy  crude. 


Conventional  Crude  Oil  Production  and  Producing  Oil  Wells 


S Producing  wells 


Over  the  past  several  years,  production  of  crude  oil  has  declined  in 
Alberta.  In  2003,  total  crude  oil  production  declined  to  about  100 
thousand  mVd  (630  thousand  bbl/d),  a decline  of  5 per  cent. 


Alberta  Supply  of  Crude  Oil  and  Equivalent 

Thousand  cubic  metres  per  day 

300  r 


As  production  of  light-medium  and  heavy  crude  oil  has  decreased, 
nonupgraded  bitumen  and  synthetic  crude  oil  (SCO)  production  has 
increased.  In  2003,  total  production  of  crude  oil  and  equivalent 
increased  5 per  cent  over  2002  levels. 

Average  Price  of  Oil  at  Alberta  Wellhead 

Canadian  dollars  per  cubic  metre  Canadian  dollars  per  barrel 
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Production 


In  2003,  the  price  of  oil  at  the  Alberta  wellhead  averaged 
$259.7 l/m3  in  Canadian  dollars  ($41.27/bbl).  This  is  an  8 per  cent 
increase  over  the  2002  price  of  $239.27/m3  ($38.02/bbl).  For  2003, 
the  price  was  highest  in  February,  at  $322.76/m3  ($51.29/bbl),  and 
lowest  in  October,  at  $228.77/m3  ($36.35/bbl). 

Deliveries  of  Crude  Oil,  Crude  Bitumen,  Synthetic 

Crude  Oil,  Condensate,  and  Pentanes  Plus 

Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2003,  76  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  crude  oil,  crude  bitumen,  synthetic 
crude  oil,  condensate,  and  pentanes  plus  was  delivered  to  other 
provinces  and  the  U.S.A. 


Some  87  billion  m^  (3.1  trillion  cubic  feet  [cf])  of  marketable  gas 
were  added  to  Alberta’s  recoverable  reserves  in  2003.  Additions  are 
a result  of  discovering  new  reserves  and  reassessing  reserves 
already  discovered.  Production  in  2003  outstripped  additions, 
contributing  to  an  overall  decrease  of  about  4 per  cent  in  the 
remaining  established  reserves  of  marketable  gas  to  1122  billion  m^ 
(40  trillion  cf)  as  of  year-end  2003. 


Marketable  Gas  Production  and  Producing  Gas  Wells 


Number  of  wells 

80  000  r 


Billion  cubic  metres 
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RESERVES.  PRODUCTION,  AND  DELIVERIES:  NATURAL 
GAS,  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS,  AND  SULPHUR 

Marketable  Gas: 

Net  Reserves  Additions  and  Remaining  Resen/es 

Billion  cubic  metres 


H Producing  gas  wells  Production 


The  number  of  producing  gas  wells  has  increased  significantly  year 
over  year,  while  gas  production  has  begun  to  decline  after  reaching 
its  peak  in  2001.  It  now  takes  an  increasing  number  of  new  gas 
wells  each  year  to  offset  production  declines  in  existing  wells.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  new  wells  in  southeastern 
Alberta,  where  well  productivity  is  low. 

In  2003,  a record  number  of  gas  wells  were  drilled,  while 
marketable  gas  production  fell  by  some  2 per  cent  over  last  year. 

Included  in  marketable  gas  production  is  coalbed  methane  (CBM) 
production.  Cumulative  CBM  production  since  1977  is  estimated  to 
be  about  155  million  m^  to  year-end  2003,  with  an  estimated  100 
million  m^  or  more  of  that  having  been  produced  in  2003. 
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H Net  resen/es  additions 


Remaining  reserves 


Average  Price  of  Natural  Gas  at  Plant  Gate 

Canadian  dollars  per  gigajoule 


In  2003,  the  average  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  plant  gate  increased 
to  $5.80/gigajoule  (GJ)  ($6. 12/thousand  cf)  from  $3.88/GJ 
($4.09/thousand  cf)  in  2002.  For  2003,  the  price  was  highest  in 
March,  at  $8.94/GJ  ($9.43/thousand  cf),  and  lowest  in  November,  at 
$4.60/GJ  ($4.85/thousand  cf).  This  overall  annual  increase  reflects 
the  trend  of  higher  natural  gas  prices. 

Natural  Gas  Liquids:  Remaining  Reserves  Expected 
to  Be  Extracted  and  Annual  Production  for  2003 

Million  cubic  metres  (liquid  volume) 

180  - 

160  - 


140 


Ethane  Propane  Butanes  Pentanes 

plus 

B Reserves  . , Annual  production  tor  2003 


Production  of  all  natural  gas  liquids  in  2003  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  2002.  Overall,  remaining  natural  gas  liquids 
reserves  declined  by  1 7 per  cent. 

Deliveries  of  Gas 

Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2003,  73  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  gas  was  delivered  to  other 
provinces  and  the  U.S.A. 


Alberta  Sulphur  Production  and  Demand 


Million  tonnes 
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In  2003,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  demand  for  sulphur  within 
Alberta  was  only  about  0.3  million  tonnes.  It  was  used  in  produc- 
tion of  phosphate  fertilizer  and  kraft  pulp  and  for  other  chemical 
operations. 
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Because  elemental  sulphur  is  fairly  easy  to  store,  imbalances 
between  production  and  demand  have  traditionally  been  accommo- 
dated through  adding  to  or  removing  from  sulphur  stockpiles. 


Deliveries  of  Sulphur 

Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2003,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  approximately  97  per  cent 
of  sulphur  marketed  by  Alberta  producers  was  shipped  outside  the 
province,  primarily  offshore. 

R[  SEPA  kS.  PRODUCTION,  AND  DELIVERIES:  COAL 
The  current  estimate  for  remaining  established  reserves  for  all  types 
of  coal  is  about  34  million  tonnes.  This  massive  resource  continues 
to  help  meet  the  energy  needs  of  Albertans,  supplying  fuel  for  about 
66  per  cent  of  the  province’s  electricity  generation.  Alberta’s  coal 
reserves  represent  about  1 000  years  of  supply  at  current  production 
levels. 

Alberta  Marketable  Coal  Production 


Million  tonnes 
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H Metallurgical  Thermal  H Subbituminous 

bituminous  bituminous 


Alberta  marketable  coal  production  totalled  about  28  million  tonnes 
in  2003,  an  approximate  10  per  cent  decrease  from  2002. 

Deliveries  of  Coal 

Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2003,  90  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  coal  production  stayed  in  the 
province,  while  just  under  10  per  cent  was  delivered  offshore.  Very 
small  quantities  of  thermal  bituminous  coal  were  delivered  to  other 
Canadian  provinces  and  the  U.S.A. 

For  more  information  on  reserves,  supply,  and  demand,  including 
forecast  information,  see  ST  2004-98:  Alberta ’s  Reserves  2003  and 
Supply/Demand  Outlook  2004-2013.  For  more  information  on 
resource  deliveries,  see  ST-3:  Alberta  Energy  Resource  Industries 
Monthly  Statistics.  Information  regarding  coal  production  and 
deliveries  is  in  ST-26:  Alberta  Coal  Industry  Monthly  Statistics,  and 
coal  reserves  information  is  in  ST-31:  Reserves  of  Coal. 
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DRILLING  ACTIVITY 

Oil,  Gas,  and  Bitumen  Drilling 


Number  of  wells 


H Oil  Gas  H Bitumen  (primary,  H Total 

commercial,  evaluation) 

The  year  2003  set  a record  for  drilling.  In  total,  about  18  200  oil, 
gas,  and  oil  sands  wells  were  drilled  in  Alberta  in  2003  (including 
about  745  wells  that  were  abandoned,  dry,  and  other),  a 42  per  cent 
increase  from  2002,  which  had  experienced  a 1 5 per  cent  decrease 
from  200 1 . 


The  EUB  issued  21  075  well  licences  in  2003,  6660  more  than  in 
2002.  Looking  back,  14  415  well  licences  were  issued  in  2002, 
17  136  well  licences  in  2001,  16  569  in  2000,  and  11  156  in  1999. 

About  85  to  90  per  cent  of  licensed  wells  are  drilled  each  year,  thus 
the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  licences  and  actual  drilling 
activity.  Licensed  wells  include  new  wells,  the  resumption  or 
deepening  of  existing  wells,  and  re-entry  of  abandoned  wells. 

CBM  wells  are  included  in  well  licences.  CBM  drilling  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  Cumulatively  since  1977,  about  1000 
CBM  wells  have  been  drilled,  about  700  of  which  were  completed 
in  2003. 

The  EUB  is  cuiTently  refining  the  tracking  process  for  verifying 
CBM  wells  and,  as  part  of  this  work,  has  implemented  a CBM  code 
on  well  licence  applications  for  wells  targeting  production  from 
coal  seams. 

Eor  more  information  on  CBM  activity  in  Alberta,  see  EnerFAQs 
10:  Coalbed  Methane.  Eor  more  information  on  drilling  activity  in 
Alberta,  see  ST-59:  Alberta  Drilling  Activity  Statistics. 

PIPELINES 

In  2003,  the  EUB  approved  construction  permits  for  15  047  km  of 
pipelines  wholly  within  Alberta,  compared  to  10  799  km  in  2002. 
These  permits  allowed  for  the  total  length  of  intra-Alberta  pipelines 
to  increase  to  332  464  km. 

Eor  more  information  on  Alberta’s  pipelines,  see  the  pipeline 
section  of  ST  2004-57:  Field  Surveillance  Provincial  Sinnmary. 


In  2003,  conventional  oil  drilling  increased  by  42  per  cent,  rebound- 
ing after  a 25  per  cent  decrease  in  2002.  Gas  drilling  increased  by 
54  per  cent,  again  a rebound  from  a 17  per  cent  decrease  in  2002. 
Oil  sands  drilling  increased  by  13  per  cent,  continuing  its  growth 
trend  that  began  in  1999  after  a sharp  decline  in  drilling  in  1998.  Of 
the  oil  sands  drilling  in  2003,  38  per  cent  was  for  new  bitumen 
primary  and  commercial  wells  and  62  per  cent  was  for  oil  sands 
evaluation  wells. 


Approved  Length  of  Pipeline  Additions 


Thousand  kilometres 


"m  1 1 ■ 1 
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This  total  length  was  calculated  hy  adding  all  pipeline  statuses  f including  operating, 
permitted,  ahandoned.  discontinued,  and  suspended)  for  all  types  of  pipelines. 
Pipelines  crossing  an  Alberta  border  are  regulated  by  the  National  Energy  Board 
and  are  not  included  in  these  numbers. 
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The  EUB  reports  flared  and  vented  volumes  of  gas  for  various 
upstream  oil  and  gas  industry  sources,  such  as  well  tests,  gas  plants, 
gas  gathering  systems,  transmission  lines,  and  oil,  bitumen,  and  gas 
batteries.  Industry  has  made  considerable  progress  in  reducing 
flaring  and  venting  volumes  from  all  upstream  oil  and  gas  sources, 
with  a 36  per  cent  decrease  from  2000  volumes. 

Solution  gas,  or  gas  that  is  separated  from  oil  and  bitumen  produc- 
tion, is  the  largest  source  of  flaring  and  venting  in  Alberta.  It 
accounted  for  about  61  per  cent  of  the  total  in  2003. 

The  volume  of  solution  gas  produced  in  2003  was  18  160  million  m^ 
(644  566  million  cf),  a decrease  of  6 per  cent  from  2002.  This 
decrease  in  production  of  solution  gas  can  be  attributed  to  a 
decrease  in  conventional  oil  production,  which  tends  to  contain 
more  solution  gas,  and  an  increase  in  situ  bitumen  production, 
which  tends  to  contain  less  solution  gas. 

In  2003,  volumes  of  solution  gas  flared  and  vented  continued  to 
decline,  while  solution  gas  conservation,  or  the  recovery  of  solution 
gas  for  use  as  fuel,  power  generation,  sale,  or  injection  into  an  oil  or 
gas  pool,  increased. 

Solution  Gas  Conserved,  Flared,  and  Vented 


Percentage  conserved  Flared  and  vented,  million  cubic  metres 


The  volume  of  solution  gas  flared  and  vented  declined  from  the 
1996  volume  of  1808  million  m^  (64  173  million  cf)  to  843  million 
m3  (29  921  million  cf)  in  2003,  an  overall  decrease  of  53  per  cent 
and  a decrease  of  17  per  cent  from  2002. 

A record  95.4  per  cent  solution  gas  conservation  rate  was  achieved 
in  2003,  compared  to  94.7  per  cent  in  2002. 

The  flaring  of  solution  gas  has  been  reduced  to  408  million  m^ 
( 14  48 1 million  cf)  in  2003.  This  is  a reduction  of  70  per  cent  from 
the  1996  flaring  baseline  (1340  million  m^  [47  562  million  cf]). 

Solution  Gas  Flaring  Reduction  Schedule 


Firm  target  Actual 


Year 

reduction  (%) 

reduction  (%) 

2000 

15 

38 

2001 

25 

53 

2002 

50 

62 

2003 

None  established 

70 

Year 

Solution  Gas  Flaring  and  Venting  Volumes 

Flaring  Venting 

million  m3  million  cf  million  m^  million  cf 

2000 

831 

29  495 

704 

24  988 

2001 

624 

22  148 

600 

21  296 

2002 

514 

18  244 

502 

17  818 

2003 

408 

14  481 

435 

15  440 

Progress  continues  to  be  made  in  reducing  solution  gas  flaring  and 
venting.  However,  the  EUB  is  concerned  about  the  volume  of 
solution  gas  continuing  to  be  vented  and  has  initiated  a number  of 
measures  designed  to  achieve  a reduction.  One  of  these  measures, 
announced  in  General  Bulletin  2002-05,  requires  that  all  existing 
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sources  of  vented  gas  greater  than  500  m^/d  ( 1 8 thousand  cf/d)  be 
evaluated  during  2003  and,  if  economic,  be  conserved  by 
December  31,  2004. 

For  more  information  on  upstream  petroleum  industry  flaring  and 
venting,  see  ST  2004-60B:  Upstream  Petroleum  Industry’  Flaring 
and  Venting  Report. 

ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  Generating  Capacity 

Thousand  megawatts 


H Coal  Natural  gas  ^ Hydro  B Other 


In  2003,  Alberta’s  electric  generating  capacity  increased  to  1 1 .6 
gigawatts  (GW).  Most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  17  per  cent 
growth  of  gas-fired  electricity  capacity.  Coal-fired  electricity 
capacity  decreased  by  just  over  2 per  cent,  while  hydroelectricity 
increased  by  almost  4 per  cent  over  the  same  period.  In  2003,  wind 
plants  contributed  171.8  megawatts  (MW)  of  capacity,  an  increase 
of  147.5  MW  since  1999  (1  GW=  1000  MW). 


Electricty  Generation 


Thousand  gigawatt  hours 


H Coal  Natural  gas  H Hydro  I Other 


Alberta  electric  utilities  generated  63  700  gigawatt  hours  (GWh)  of 
electricity  in  2003.  For  context,  1 GWh  can  power  a million  typical 
homes  for  a year.  Coal-fired  power  plants  generated  66  per  cent  of 
the  province’s  electricity,  while  gas  and  hydro  accounted  for  29  and 
3 per  cent  respectively.  In  2003,  wind  plants  contributed  374  GWh, 
an  increase  of  310  GWh  since  1999. 

Alberta  Electricity  Consumption  by  Sector 


Thousand  gigawatt  hours 


I Residential  Commercial  H Industrial 

(including  farms) 
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Alberta’s  2003  electric  energy  consumption  decreased  by  less  than 
1 per  cent  to  just  below  49  000  GWh.  The  residential  sector  experi- 
enced a rise  in  demand  of  Just  over  5 per  cent,  the  commercial  sector 
remained  static,  while  the  industrial  sector  showed  a decrease  in 
demand  of  slightly  less  than  3 per  cent.  The  industrial  demand  does 
not  include  electricity  generated  and  used  on  site.  If  on-site  genera- 
tion and  use  are  included,  this  sector  showed  an  increase  of  just 
under  2 per  cent. 

Total  Approved  Electricity  Generation  Capacity 

and  Number  of  Projects 


Generation  Capacity  (MW)  Approved  Projects 


I Generation  capacity  Generation  installed  Number  of 

approved  projects 


The  numbers  do  not  include  AES  Ccdgary  ULC's  application  to  construct  and 
operate  a 525  MW  gas-fired  power  plant  located  about  1.6  km  east  of  Calgary  city 
limits,  as  it  has  not  yet  met  all  conditions  set  out  in  Decision  2001-101. 

In  2003,  the  HUB  approved  262.1  MW  of  electricity  generation 
capacity,  compared  to  1756.2  MW  in  2002.  The  2003  total  is  40  per 
cent  gas-fired  generation  capacity,  57  per  cent  wind-powered,  and  3 
per  cent  hydro.  Although  this  equals  100  per  cent,  the  HUB  also 
approved  325  kilowatts  (kW)  of  bio-gas  generation  capacity  and 
2 kW  of  solar  generation  capacity. 

The  graph  above  reports  “generation  installed”  for  the  year  it  was 
approved,  not  the  actual  year  it  was  installed.  Not  all  generation 
approved  by  the  HUB  is  subsequently  built,  and  when  it  is,  it  may 
take  several  years  to  complete  a project. 


Of  the  262.1  MW  of  generation  capacity  approved  in  2003,  only 
18.6  MW  was  operating  at  the  end  of  2003.  We  anticipate  that  given 
enough  time,  most  of  the  approved  generation  will  be  installed. 

Green  power  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year,  with  applicants 
finding  new  and  innovative  ways  to  fuel  Alberta’s  power  plants. 
In  2003,  the  EUB  approved  150.7  MW  of  new  wind-powered 
generation,  2 kW  of  solar-powered  generation,  and  7 MW  of 
hydro  generation. 

In  1984,  the  EUB  approved  the  first  wind  power  generator  in 
Alberta,  which  was  capable  of  generating  just  a few  kilowatts.  In 
contrast,  in  2003  the  EUB  approved  wind  power  plants  with  a 1.8 
MW  capacity. 

Also  in  2003,  the  EUB  approved  its  first  application  for  bio-gas 
generation,  a 325  kW  power  plant  fuelled  by  methane  from  pig 
manure.  The  manure  is  made  into  a watery  mixture  (slurry)  and  fed 
into  a bio-digester,  which  ferments  the  mixture  using  anaerobic 
bacteria.  The  resulting  by-products  are  methane  gas,  water  useful 
for  irrigation,  and  concentrated  fertilizer.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
water  originally  fed  to  the  livestock  is  recaptured. 

Late  in  2003,  the  EUB  received  another  bio-gas  application  for  an 
approximately  1 MW  bio-digester  joint  project  of  Highland  Feeders 
and  the  Alberta  Research  Council.  That  project  was  approved  early 
in  2004  and  is  scheduled  to  begin  generating  power  in  mid-2004. 

The  EUB’s  average  processing  time  in  2003  for  power  plant  appli- 
cations was  10  days  for  smaller,  simple  applications  and  99.7  days 
for  larger,  more  complex  projects. 
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ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


Aquila  Networks  Canada  (Alberta)  Ltd.  Energy 
and  Delivery  Costs 


Canadian  dollars 


Atco  Electric  Ltd.  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 


These  electric  utilities  graphs  show  energy  and  delivery  costs  of 
electricity. 


Aquila  and  ATCO  Electric  customers  paid  different  prices  for 
electric  energy  because  the  two  companies  purchased  electricity 
differently. 

Aquila’s  regulated  rate  customers  purchase  energy  from  EPCOR. 
EPCOR,  with  the  support  of  its  Regulated  Rate  Tariff  (RRT) 
customers,  chose  to  limit  its  exposure  to  price  LTuctuations  by 
hedging  and  investing  in  spot  and  monthly  electricity  contracts, 
which  may  offset  each  other  if  prices  change.  EPCOR’s  rates 
include  a return  margin  to  compensate  it  for  the  risk  in  providing  a 
hedged  rate. 

For  ATCO  Electric,  the  energy  costs  were  a pass-through  of  costs 
associated  with  procuring  the  electric  energy.  In  late  2002,  ATCO 
Electric  received  EUB  approval  to  implement  a monthly  RRT  based 
on  hourly  market  prices.  This  system  was  designed  to  avoid 
accumulations  of  large  surpluses  or  deficits  by  ATCO,  which  would 
require  subsequent  rate  riders.  Residential,  farm,  and  iiTigation 
customers  saw  this  change  on  their  bills  beginning  in  April  2003. 
ATCO  Electric  is  not  allowed  to  make  a profit  on  the  supply  cost  of 
electricity,  because  there  is  no  risk  to  ATCO  Electric  in  this  method 
of  purchase. 

Given  the  hourly  changes  to  energy  costs  for  ATCO  Electric  from 
April  to  December  2003,  that  portion  of  the  information  graphed 
was  calculated  using  the  first  billing  cycle  of  each  month  and 
averaging  the  three  months  in  a quarter. 

Eegislative  changes  in  mid-2003  now  prohibit  the  use  of  such  a 
flow-through  mechanism,  and  so  Direct  Energy — the  new  retailer 
for  customers  served  by  ATCO — is  negotiating  with  customer 
groups  in  early  2004  to  determine  a new  procurement  strategy. 

The  EUB  is  responsible  for  establishing  the  regulated  rate  for 
customers  within  the  service  areas  of  Aquila  and  ATCO  Electric. 
Effective  January  1,  2004,  the  EUB  also  regulates  EPCOR  within 
the  City  of  Edmonton  and  ENMAX  within  the  City  of  Calgary. 
Other  wire  owners,  including  municipalities  such  as  Red  Deer, 
Eethbridge,  and  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  which  are  served  by  ENMAX, 
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and  Rural  Electrification  Associations  are  required  to  file  their 
RRTs  with  the  EUB  for  information  purposes  only. 

Delivery  rates  recover  the  costs  of  transmission  and  distribution 
wires,  local  access  fees,  and  other  billing  and  administrative  costs. 
These  rates  are  set  by  the  EUB  through  a public  hearing  process.  As 
discussed  earlier,  the  EUB’s  mandate  is  to  balance  the  needs  of 
customers  and  utility  shareholders  by  establishing  rates  that  allow 
the  utility  to  recover  only  its  fair  costs  of  providing  utility  service, 
including  a fair  return  on  investment.  The  EUB  must  also  ensure 
that  customers  receive  safe  and  adequate  service.  Effective  January 
1,  2004,  the  EUB  also  regulates  the  distribution  rates  for  ENMAX 
and  EPCOR. 

GAS  UTILITIES 


AltaGos  Utilities  Inc.  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 

1200  r 


00  01  02  03 


Wi  Delivery  cost  I Energy  cost 

In  Decision  2002-042,  the  Board  approved  a one-time  refund 
to  customers  of  AltaGas  due  to  an  amount  paid  to  AltaGas 
when  ATCO  Gas  North  sold  the  Viking  Kinsella  gas  fields. 
The  refund  for  an  average  AltaGas  residential  customer  using 
135  GJ  per  year  was  $19.31.  Due  to  the  unique  nature  of  the 
refund,  it  is  not  included  on  the  graph. 


ATCO  Cos  North  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 

1200  r 
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iii  Delivery  cost  H Energy  cost 

In  Decision  2002-018,  the  Board  approved  a one-time  refund 
to  customers  of  ATCO  Gas  North  due  to  the  sale  of  the 
Viking  Kinsella  gas  fields  by  ATCO  Gas  North.  The  refund 
for  an  average  ATCO  Gas  North  residential  customer  using 
135  GJ  per  year  was  $448.88.  Due  to  the  unique  nature  of 
the  refund,  it  is  not  included  on  the  graph. 


ATCO  Cas  South  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 
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H Delivery  cost  H Energy  cost 


These  gas  utilities  graphs  show  energy  and  delivery  costs  of  natural 
gas.  The  energy  cost  is  a pass-through  of  the  costs  of  natural  gas  and 
is  called  the  Gas  Cost  Recovery  Rate.  Utilities  are  not  allowed  to 
make  a profit  on  the  supply  cost  of  gas. 

Customers  of  different  gas  utility  companies  pay  different  prices  for 
natural  gas  because  each  company  purchases  the  commodity  using 
a different  mix  of  monthly  and  daily  purchases. 


Starting  in  May  2004,  Direct  Energy  will  take  over  the  regulated 
retail  role  respecting  ATCO’s  natural  gas  customers.  These 
customers  will  now  pay  a gas  cost  flow-through  rate,  which  will 
recover  the  cost  of  gas,  plus  an  administrative  charge. 

The  delivery  rates  are  designed  to  recover  the  costs  of  distributing 
natural  gas  to  consumers.  In  setting  these  rates,  the  EUB  must  allow 
the  utility  to  earn  sufficient  revenues  to  recover  its  costs,  including 
a fair  return  on  investment.  This  rate-making  process  involves 
balancing  the  needs  of  customers  and  the  needs  of  utility  sharehold- 
ers. The  EUB’s  overall  mandate  is  to  ensure  that  rates  are  just  and 
reasonable  and  that  customers  receive  safe  and  adequate  service. 
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EUB  STAFF  IN  2003 


Terry  Abel 

Natasha  Blundon 

Deanna  Cebryk 

Janet  Abel 

Walter  Bober 

Wai  Hong  Chan 

Cheryl- Ann  Adolf 

Sarah  Boisvert 

Thomas  Chan 

David  Agnew 

Denise  Boisvert 

Chi  On  Chan 

Sarshar  Akbar 

Margo  Bordeleau 

Dennis  Chao 

Shawn  Allen 

Robert  Borth 

Alan  Chare 

Alanda  Allum 

Robert  Borzel 

Ronald  Charlesworth 

Ziad  Amer 

Paul  Bothwell 

Dongqing  Chen 

Joseph  Amoruso 

Susan  Boulton 

William  Cheung 

Roger  Andersen 

Vince  Boundy 

Yurvid  Chia 

Walter  Anderson 

Jacqueline  Bourgaize 

Robert  Wayne  Chiasson 

Dejan  Andjelic 

Candace  Bourque 

Barry  Christensen 

Laurence  Andriashek 

Elizabeth  Boyes 

Joanna  Christensen 

Douglas  Anton 

Douglas  Boyler 

Amy  Christianson 

Darren  Antos 

Timothy  Boyler 

Beatrice  Clarke 

Carolyn  Arbeau 

Nancy  Bracegirdle 

Charlene  Cleator 

Norma  Armstrong 

Jude  Braganza 

Vernon  Clyde 

Robert  Armstrong 

Jonathan  Braganza 

Brent  Collier 

Michael  Asgar-Deen 

Lindsey  Braun 

Elizabeth  Collinson 

Amy  Atkinson 

Gwen  Braunmuller 

Rose  Colp 

Manjit  Atwal 

Marianne  Bray 

Danielle  Connelly 

Pami  Atwal 

Danielle  Brezina 

Margaret  Connelly 

Brenda  Austin 

Bradley  Bricker 

Whitney  Connolly 

Stefan  Bachu 

Melanie  Bridgeman 

Kevin  Conroy 

Michelle  Backstrom 

John  Broderick 

John  Cook 

Alex  Bagnall 

Glen  Brosinsky 

Abby  Cook 

David  Baker 

Sharon  Brothen 

Leanne  Cormier 

Kenneth  Banister 

Christine  Brown 

Adela  Cosijn 

Robert  Barber 

David  Brown 

Olga  Coull 

Murray  Barber 

Susanne  Brown 

Erin  Cowell 

Mary  Ann  Barnes 

Michael  Brown 

Jennifer  Coyston 

Nancy  Barnes 

B randan  Brown 

Marilyn  Craig 

John  Barranoik 

Tyler  Brown 

Nancy  Crann 

Jin  Bartek 

Stephen  Bruce 

Stephen  Crewson 

Darin  Barter 

Michel  Brulotte 

Christopher  Crocq 

Daniel  Bartlett 

Michael  Bruni 

Jolene  Croteau 

Lome  Basaraba 

Christopher  Bryant 

Kerrie  Crouch 

Richard  Batten 

Darlene  Budney 

Kevin  Crowe 

Cathryn  Baturin-Pollock 

Heather  Budney 

Robert  Cruickshank 

Laureen  Bayda 

Douglas  Buechler 

Hanne  Csanyi 

Tracy  Beal 

Donald  Burke 

Andrew  Cummins 

Donald  Beamer 

Rita  Burke 

Linda  Cunningham 

Andrew  Beaton 

Robert  Burnside 

Robert  Curran 

Amanda  Begley 

Andrew  Burrowes 

Craig  Dansereau 

Affan  Beken 

Christopher  Burt 

Marta  Darwent 

Aaron  Bell 

Rhonda  Busch 

Melinda  Dauk 

Patrick  Benons 

Maja  Buschkuehle 

Arlene  Davenport 

Brenda  Benson 

Heather  Bush 

Marilyn  Davidson 

Erin  Benson 

Zen  Buss 

Michael  Davies 

Giuseppa  Bentivegna 

Thomas  Byrnes 

Leah  Davies 

James  Benum 

Richard  Caldwell 

Peter  Davis 

Timothy  Berezniuk 

Robert  Calihoo 

Todd  Davison 

Clemence  Berg 

Tyler  Callicott 

David  DeGagne 

Arden  Berg 

James  Cameron 

Robert  DeGrace 

Lindsay  Berg 

Darlene  Cameron 

Ma  Corazon  De  Guzman 

Habtemicael  Berhane 

Angela  Campanelli 

Russell  Deacon 

Neil  Berry 

Clara  Campanelli 

Eric  Deegan 

Lisa  Best 

Lillian  Capper 

Michele  Del  Colie 

Karen  Bieber 

Margaret  Carroll 

Elenita  Delacruz 

Daniel  Bieber 

Shaunna  Cartwright 

Diane  Delauw 

Gregory  Billson 

Dawn  Cartwright 

Gary  Demofsky 

Dianne  Bishoff 

Janice  Casey 

Phyllis  Derbyshire 

Leonard  Bitz 

Crystal  Cassidy 

Jason  Desilets 

Sandra  Blais 

Arly  Castillo 

Satinder  Dhillon 

Terrance  Dibus 

Bernard  Frost 

Patrick  Harrison 

Arnold  Dick 

Michael  Fujda 

Laura  Hart 

Terrence  Dickin 

John  Fulton 

Bruce  Haskayne 

Carrie  Dickinson 

Cindy  Furlong 

Kristine  Haug 

Eileen  Dickson 

Daniel  Gades 

Pamela  Hay 

Joyce  Didier 

Riazuddin  Gadiwan 

Blair  Hay 

Oleh  Diduch 

Edward  Gallagher 

Robert  Hearn 

James  Dilay 

Ian  Gardiner 

Robert  Heggie 

Gary  Dilay 

Emily  Gee 

Frances  Hein 

Baljit  Dillon 

Kristjan  Geekie 

Sandra  Henderson 

James  Ditchfield 

Paulette  Geis 

Philip  Hendy 

Lisa  DiTosto 

Robert  Germain 

Donald  Hennessey 

Marvin  Dmytriw 

Sabiheh  Ghavami 

Sherry  Hennessey 

George  Dodd 

John  Giesbrecht 

Reid  Henry 

Allan  Domes 

Karen  Giesbrecht 

Sonja  Herron 

Marek  Dominski 

Patricia  Gigantelli 

Kurt  Hewitt 

Usha  Dosaj 

Wayne  Gilbart 

Phillip  Hewitt 

Daniel  Douglas 

Greg  Gilbertson 

Adrian  Hickia 

Martin  Douglas 

Tamara  Giles 

Calvin  Hill 

J.  Ian  Douglas 

Debra  Giles 

David  Hill 

Lungre  Drongotsang 

Douglas  Giles 

Greg  Hill 

Albert  Duben 

Keith  Gladwyn 

Brian  Hill 

Brent  Dumonceaux 

Maureen  Gold 

Giseia  Hippolt-Squair 

Patricia  Dunn 

Joe  Gormley 

Mumitaz  Hirji 

Patricia  Dunning 

Larry  Goulding 

Jennifer  Hocking 

Karen  Dykman 

Dianne  Goulet 

Nicole  Hodgins 

Diane  Earle 

Tammy  Goulet 

Samuel  Hoey 

Kim  Eastlick 

Richard  Gowan 

Shaun  Hoey 

Deborah  Eastlick 

Lisa  Grams 

Agnes  Hogg 

D,  Roy  Eccles 

Christopher  Grant 

Karla  Holcak 

W.A.  Edwards 

Roy  Graves 

Dale  Hollywood 

Kathleen  Edwards 

David  Gray 

Karissa  Horne 

Brad  Ellard 

Joanne  Greenslade 

Jennifer  Houghton 

Ronald  Elle 

Donald  Gregory 

Richard  Houlihan 

Robert  Elliott 

Richard  Greig 

Douglas  Howes 

Holly  Elliott 

Janet  Grein 

Fred  Huang 

Mark  Eisner 

Natalie  Griffiths 

Kathleen  Hubbard 

Wayne  Eisner 

Matthias  Grobe 

Bradley  Hubbard 

Laura  Eisner 

Helen  Groen 

Andrea  Hudson 

Barbara  Eng 

Benedict  Grossberndt 

Carmen  Huffman 

Darren  Erdely 

Patricia  Grundahl 

Lisa  Hugo 

Sherry  Etifier 

David  Grzyb 

Miranda  Hulet 

Thea  Joan  Evans 

Adel  Guirguis 

Jill  Hume 

Curtis  Evans 

Nadia  Gulam.husein 

Trina  Humenny 

Andrew  Ewanuk 

Aiy  Gulamhusein 

Shirley  Hungar 

Brent  Fairgrieve 

Rafael  Guzman 

Peter  Hunt 

Robert  Farion 

Sonam  Gyaltsen 

Kenneth  Hunt 

John  Farnell 

Jeff  Gyryluk 

Travis  Hurst 

Thea  Fate 

Georgette  Habib 

Terence  Hurst 

Teresa  Favaloro 

Fares  Haddad 

Douglas  Innes 

Howard  Fedorak 

Zawher  Hadi 

Grant  Ireland 

Brennan  Feil 

Michael  Hagan 

Leslie  Isbister 

Natanielle  Felicitas 

Amanda  Hagen 

Kimberly  Iverson 

Mark  Fenton 

Todd  Hagerman 

Beverlyann  Jackson 

Paul  Ferensowicz 

Habiba  Halari 

Cheryl  Jacobs 

Barry  Fildes 

Alykhan  Halari 

Margo  Jacobs 

Camille  Pillion 

Kenneth  Hale 

Yasmiin  Jamal 

Michael  Fischer 

Dianne  Haley 

Rubina  Jamal 

Jennifer  Fisher 

Garnet  Hall 

Holly  James 

Karine  Fisher 

Susan  Halla 

Gordon  Jean 

Eileen  Flegg 

Harvey  Halladay 

Colin  Jean 

Jessie  Fleming 

Sheila  Hallett 

Graham  Jenkinson 

Silvia  Fieten 

Linda  Hamilton 

Dennis  Jensen 

Leanne  Fopma 

Judy  Hamm 

Manju  Jobanputra 

Paul  Forbes 

Jennifer  Hamre 

Susan  Johnson 

Elaine  Forsch 

Jacob  Handel 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Richard  Fortier 

Robin  Happy 

Cindy  Johnson 

Kathleen  Francis 

David  Hardie 

Kerry  Johnson 

Kelli  Fraser 

Duane  Harding 

Avril  Johnson 

Mark  Freeman 

Holly  Hardman 

Donna  Johnston 

Wendy  French 

Danielle  Hardy 

Kevin  Johnston 

Janet  Frizzell 

Sharron  Harripersad 

Gay  nor  Jones 
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Peter  Jones 

Albert  Larratt 

Angela  Jones 

Andrea  Larson 

Peter  Jones 

Abraham  Latife 

Karl  Jors 

Daniel  Laubman 

Emelita  Jurado 

Bernadette  Law 

Sully  Kan 

Bonnie  Lawrence 

Barbara  Kapel  Holden 

Fiona  LeBlanc 

Kevin  Kardelis 

Charissa  Leboutillier 

Anil  Karmali 

Glenna  Lee 

Alnoor  Karmali 

Maxine  Lee 

Susan  Karman 

Shu  Lee 

Wade  Karmann 

Hon  Lee 

Mark  Kavanagh 

Holly  Ann  Lee 

Mary  Keast 

Byron  Lee 

Thomas  Keelan 

Chad  Lefevre 

Robert  Keeler 

Angelita  Leith 

Pamela  Keeling 

Adam  Leith 

Chantel  Kehoe 

Lhakpa  Lektsog 

Tracye  Keith 

Anthony  Lemay 

Sandra  Kelemen 

Earl  Leonard 

Jennifer  Kelly 

Norman  Leung 

Michele  Kelly 

Karen  Leussink 

Lisa  Kelly 

Frank  Levstik 

Annetta  Kelsick 

Teresa  Lewis 

Kirby  Kendrick 

Anita  Lewis 

Christine  Kennedy 

Elizabeth  L'Heureux 

Robert  Kennedy 

Louis  Li 

Michael  Kennedy 

Chun  Li 

Peggy  Kennedy 

Spencer  Lillo 

Vannida  Keokongchack 

Harry  Lillo 

Karen  Kerr 

Karen  Liske 

Melanie  Ken' 

Robert  Litt 

Paula  Kersch 

Robin  Little 

Erum  Khan 

Sylvia  Littlejohn 

Kathryn  Kibblewhite 

James  Lobsinger 

Cheryl  Kielly 

Carol  Lochhead 

William  Kimber 

Michael  Lock 

Grant  King 

Robert  Lock 

Robin  King 

Jansen  Lorena 

Nancy  King 

Murray  Lorenzo 

Marie-Anne  Kirsch 

Satwant  Lota 

Kristina  Klimczuk 

John  Lough 

Rozita  Klimczuk 

Anna  Louie 

Evan  Knox 

Brian  Lucyk 

Hal  Knox 

Erica  Lukenoff 

Darek  Kogut 

James  Lutes 

Stelios  Komianos 

Andre  Lytviak 

Marilyn  Konyk 

Joseph  Mac  Gillivray 

Kimberli  Koshelanyk 

Pauline  MacCallum 

Kevin  Kostrub 

Ian  MacDonald 

Pen  y Krebes 

Candace  MacDonald 

Edmund  Kryger 

Charlotte  MacDonald 

Lesya  Kucher 

Christine  Macken 

Forrest  Kvemshagen 

Wayne  MacKenzie 

Valerie  Kwasny 

Stewart  MacKinnon 

Chui  Kuen  Kwong 

Aleishia  MacKinnon 

Dinh  La 

Robert  MacLeod 

Line  Lacasse 

Miroslava  Madunicky 

Marc  Lachambre 

Daniel  Magee 

Hanif  Ladha 

Helen  Mah 

Chui  Lai 

Ernest  Mahadeo 

Jennifer  Lake 

Lisa  Mahadeo 

Anisa  Lallani 

Yasmin  Maherali 

Shamil  Lallani 

Erin  Maj 

Robert  Lamb 

Richard  Maksymetz 

C.  Willem  Langenberg 

Naren  Makwana 

Cynthia  Langlo 

Valerie  Makwich 

Hannah  Laplante 

Sukhwinder  Mangat 

Douglas  Larder 

Damian  Mankiewicz 

Steven  Laroche 

Marlene  Mansell 

Cheryl  Larocque 

Vivianne  Mansour 

Andrea  Laroiya 

Yvonne  Marchant 

Darin  Markwart 

Anne  Moran 

Richard  Marsh 

David  Morris 

Andrea  Marshak 

Hugoline  Morton 

Janet  Marshall 

Neilson  Motiuk 

Marlene  Martin 

Jean-Pierre  Mousseau 

Renee  Marx 

Siegfried  Muller 

Patricia  Mason 

Stacey  Murdoch 

Karen  Mather 

Pauline  Murdock 

Gary  Matthews 

Geoffrey  Mussell 

Candace  Maxwell 

Juliet  Nabiryo 

Edward  May 

Hardip  Nahal 

Christopher  May 

Faye  Narkaus 

John  Mayall 

Robert  Natyshen 

J.  Garrett  Mayall 

Holly  Naysmith 

William  Mayer 

Margaret  Neilson 

Tanya  Mayer 

Gary  Neilson 

Richard  McCabe 

Thomas  Neufeld 

Lenard  McCallum 

Lucky  Ngo 

Gavin  McClenaghan 

John  Nichol 

Jodie  McClinton 

Ki'ista  Nichol 

Dean  McCluskey 

Tami  Nicoll 

Jill  McCormick 

Alton  Nikiforuk 

Michael  McCrank 

Lillian  Ninkovich 

Dennis  McCullough 

Kevin  Nipp 

Brent  McGarry 

Randeep  Nota 

Kirsten  McGee 

Maureen  Nowicki 

Thomas  McGee 

Henry  Nychkalo 

Bonnie  McGinnis 

Beverly  Nylen 

Shirley  McGuffin 

Vasile  Oancia 

Joseph  McIntosh 

Shannon  O'Connor 

Jamie-Lynn  McIntosh 

Crystal  O'Dea 

Lisa  McIntosh  Flannery 

Shannon  O'Grady 

Mark  McJannet 

Courtney  Oishi 

Heidi  McKechnie 

Kast  Olema 

James  McKee 

Lori  Olijnyk 

J.  Richard  McKee 

Brad  Olive 

Elizabeth  McKellar 

Alyn  Olive 

Kim  McKenzie 

Allan  Olson 

Cindy  McKinley 

Brian  Olson 

Sandra  McLachlan 

Reg  Olson 

Donald  McLean 

Ryan  Olson 

Kelly  McLean 

Kent  O'Shea 

Kristina  McLellan 

Jasmine  Pacholok 

Amy  McLeod 

Laura  Palmer 

Peter  McLeod 

Alan  Palmer 

Bradley  McManus 

Kevin  Palsat 

Kenneth  McMoiris 

Camelia  Pana 

Lorna  McNally 

Dinu  Pana 

Brian  McNulty 

Blair  Panasiuk 

Glenda  McSween 

Aiyadurai  Panchalingam 

James  Meckelborg 

Krishna  Panchalingam 

Shilong  Mei 

Jessica  Pane 

Pieter  Meima 

Francesco  Panei 

Virginia  Meisner 

Charlotte  Panko 

Trent  Mercier 

Kevin  Parks 

Karsten  Michael 

Richard  Parkyn 

Michele  Mikalson 

Frank  Parolin 

Constance  Miles 

Larry  Paslawski 

Gordon  Miller 

Torrie  Paul 

Jenny  Miller 

Geoffrey  Paul 

Shauna  Miller 

Roger  Paulen 

Shawn  Milligan 

Ronald  Paulson 

Omid  Mirshahi 

Sarah  Paulson 

Tamatha  Mitchell 

John  Pawlowicz 

Christina  Molcan 

Dianne  Pawson 

Terrence  Molik 

Kathleen  Pearen 

Zep  Molnar 

Sharon  Pedersen 

Warren  Monteiro 

Catherine  Pedersen 

Andrew  Moore 

Sarah  Peerless 

Shane  Moore 

Maureen  Perkins 

Jenifer  Moore 

Gary  Perkins 

Kelly  Moore 

Thomas  Pesta 
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Wesley  Peterson 

Shawn  Roy 

Lane  Peterson 

Namgyal  Rubling 

Lois  Petherick 

Milada  Rysan 

Gerald  Petroskey 

Margaret  Sabajtis 

Joanne  Petryk 

Ryan  Sadler 

Use  Pezzi 

Keith  Sadler 

Rosanne  Pfannmuller 

Kevin  Sadler 

Lemoine  Philp 

Frank  Sagan 

Darren  Pickup 

Melissa  Salisbury 

Ingrid  Piecha 

Erin  Salo 

Mary  Anne  Pinto 

Tsultrim  Samchok 

Jaime  Pitt 

Jigme  Samchok 

Frank  Pittis 

Dustin  Sampson 

Diana  Pittis 

David  Samuelson 

Jennifer  Plant 

Douglas  Sanders 

Brian  Ploof 

C.J.  Sankey 

Maria  Pohl 

Colin  Sankey 

Andrew  Pond 

Jerome  Santiago 

Brenda  Poole  Bellows 

Daniel  Sarnecki 

Eliza  Poon 

Jennifer  Sarnecki 

Angela  Poon 

Paul  Saulnier 

Caroline  Porter 

Robert  Savage 

Ryan  Post 

Dianne  Schaeffer 

Olga  Potter 

Michael  Schaeffer 

Darwin  Powell 

Dale  Schafer 

Anna  Pranjic-Ross 

Lorna  Schiefner 

Morag  Price 

Kelly  Schieman 

Monica  Price 

Cory  Schieman 

Lea  Price 

Jessica  Schlager 

Billiejo  Price 

Barbara  Schmid 

Glen  Prior 

Barbara  Schmidt 

Maryanne  Protz 

Leslie  Schmidt 

Ryan  Proulx 

William  Schnitzler 

Shelly  Pruden 

Robert  Schroeder 

Steven  Pullano 

David  Schroeder 

John  Purdy 

Greg  Schroter 

Audrey  Radakovic 

Kenneth  Schuldhaus 

Farhood  Rahnama 

Charlene  Schultz 

Fareen  Rajabali 

David  Scott 

Nizar  Rajabali 

Kimberley  Scruton 

Shirley  Rajakaruna 

Susan  Scullion 

Nasim  Rajan 

Arie  Segstro 

Rahim  Rajan 

Jolene  Segstro 

Nehru  Ramdin 

Mona  Sellers 

Shannon  Ramdin 

Shen-y  Sellick 

Barbara  Ramsay 

Aaron  Sellick 

Katherine  Randon 

Jamie  Senger 

John  Read 

Mikhail  Serate 

Travis  Read 

Kenneth  Sharp 

Paulette  Read 

Brenda  Sharp 

Jay  Reddekopp 

Barbara  Sheane 

James  Reid 

Tashi  Sheka 

Terry  Reine 

Yangchen  Sheka 

Ronald  Reine 

Pemba  Sheka 

Jeffrey  Reinhart 

Miraflor  Sherazi 

William  Remmer 

Katharine  Sherriffs 

Jan  Rempel 

Earle  Shirley 

Teresa  Rempfer 

Valerie  Sikora 

Violeta  Reodica 

Brenda  Simmonds 

Jennifer  Repa 

Janina  Sitek 

Randolph  Rice 

Stewart  Slymon 

John  Richards 

Allan  Smandych 

Richard  Richardson 

Nathan  Smandych 

Eric  Richardson 

Kathleen  Smart 

Kelly  Roberts 

Patrick  Smith 

Mary  Robertson 

Josephine  Smith 

John  Rohrich 

Ernest  Smith 

Pamela  Romanchuk 

Craig  Smith 

Anna  Rose 

Jodie  Smith 

Anthony  Rosgen 

Elaine  Smith 

Steve  Rosso 

Stephen  Smith 

Brent  Roy 

Crystal  Smith 

Aaron  Smith 
Lori  Smith 
Denise  Snyder 
Mitchel  Somerv'ille 
Richard  Sommers 
Donna  Sommerstad 
Leann  Soon 
Jenney  Soon 
Majeda  Souraya 
James  Spangelo 
Bonita  Sprague 
William  Starling 
Joanne  Stenson 
Andrea  Stevens 
Barry  Stewart 
Sheila  Stewart 
Larry  Stockman 
Ray  Stone 
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